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The transcript is extracted from the 
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in the Ligkt of Modem Anthropology», 
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This tendency that peoples have to consider them- 
selves the hub of the world is general and bears no 
relation to their actual place in any scale of values of 
civílization. The peoples whom we look upon as the 
most backward cling to this belief as firmly as those 
who at any given time are held to be the most civilized. 

When the first European explorers asked the Carri- 
bean Indians from whom they were sprung, the lattea* 
answered that they were the only real men, as though 
all the rest were a mere sub-species of mankind. When 
the Greenland Eskimos met the first white men they 
imagined they had come to leam virtue and morality. 
When they wanted to praise a white man they used to 
say that he would soon be as perfect as an Eskimo. 

This belief of peoples in their own superiority is 
not put in terms of culture or civilization, as we anthro- 
pologists do, but in terms of race. For the ordinary 
man race and culture are one and the same thing, and 
every manifestation of a peoples’ activity is a kind of 
irradiation of its racial personality. 

This belief in the worth of one’s own race is so 
general that few can resist it. Let us not imagine then, 
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that all peoples aecept the white race as the most 
accomplished just because ít appears so to us. 


This tendency, common to all peoples, we call ethno- 
centrism. It is an emotionally conditioned attitude that 
leads one to observe and judge other societies accord- 
ing to the criteria of one’s own culture. We ought to 
recognize that this attitude leads to contempt or hatred 
for all forms of life diferring widely frora the obser- 
vers. Racial, class or professional prejudice, religious 
intoleranee, etc., are some of the manifestations of the 
ethnocentric attitude. 


As I see it, the great success of the relations. the 
Portuguese established with peoples of every conti- 
nent—some continuing to this day as stable and vigo- 
rous as ín the past, while others have given place to 
new societies unparalleled ín the history of mankind, 
like Brazil — is the result of an ethnocentrism sui ge- 
neris. The Portuguese, indeed, does not feel the need 
to assert himself by rejecting others. 

Moved, on the contrary, by an ideal of fraternity, 
he asserts himself by loving. This is the secret of har- 
mony to be seen in all the territories where the Por¬ 
tuguese have settled. 

Unlike so many nations of Western Europe, Portu¬ 
gal never experienced separatist tendencies. And this 
in spite of its present frontiers dating further back 
than those of any other European country. Clearly, 
therefore, regional differences in Portugal deep as 
they are, have never been marked by provincial etkno- 
centrism. 
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It is interesting to note that among the Portuguese 
cultural characteristics transmitted to Brazil an outs- 
tanding one is cordiality. This gives Brazil, despite the 
originality of its culture, a great likeness to us and no 
doubt also explains the national unity of a country 
with an area of almost nine million square kilometres. 
Whereas the Spanish colonies split up into different 
nations, Brazil remained undivided. 

The Portuguese, unlike people of so many other 
nationalities is partíal to foreigners. Their opinions 
matter to him. He likes to talk their language. And he 
can so outdo himself in attentíons that at times he 
even gives the impression of suffering from an iníe- 
riority complex with foreigners. 


We speak with admiration and enthusiasm of other 
countries and their peoples and customs because our 
minds feed on the immense variety of cultural forms 
which have spread over the face of the earth. 

At times, admittedly we go so far in our partiality 
for what is foreign that we faíl to do justice to what 
is ours and fali into the opposite error, Our ability to 
get out of ourselves, to put ourselves in the place of 
others and exercise self-criticism leads us to a des- 
tructive attitude and makes us our own enemies, An 
example of this is the brilliant generation which ínclu- 
ded Antero de Quental, Ramalho Ortigão, Eça de 
Queirós, Oliveira Martins and Guerra Junqueiro. Every 
one of these wríters was a crusader against ethonocen- 
trism, which, although not a great force ín our midst, 
does nonetheless exist, all human societies beíng a ba¬ 
lance of opposing forces. 
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When I had to describe the main features of the 
Portuguese character at the Ist Luso Brazilian Round 
Table at Washington in 1950, I emphasised that the 
Portuguese is a mixture of dreamer and man of action 
or, to put it better, he is an active dreamer, who is 
not without a certain practical and realistic side. The 
activity of a Portuguese does not spring from a cold 
will; it feeds on ímagination and dreams, because the 
Portuguese is more of an emotional and imaginative 
idealist than a man of reflexion. Like the Spaniard he 
has an aristocratic contempt for petty self-interest, 
for unadulterated utilitarianism, and for comfort, and 
a paradoxical taste for ostentation. But unlike the 
Spaniard, he has no strong abstract ideal or marked 
mystical tendency, Above all, the Portuguese, without 
being weak, is fundamentally human and kind. He does 
not like to cause suffering and he avoids conflicts, but 
when he is ill-treated and his pride is hurt he can be 
violent and even cruel. 

The relígion of the Portuguese has this same human 
charaeteristic peculiar to his nature. It does not have 
the abstract character, mystical or tragic, which is 
found in the religion of the Spaniard, and it does in- 
clude a strong belief in miracles and in miraculous 
Solutions. 

The Portuguese is enormously adaptable to all things, 
persons and ideas, without losing his personality. 

It was this trait which enabled him always to re- 
tain his tolerance and which gave an unmistakable 
character to Portuguese colonisation, namely assimila- 
tion by adaptation. 

This well-known tolerance of the Portuguese does not 


mean, as some people think, that his faith is weak. 
On the contrary, the real strength of Christianity lies 
in the capacity to love and convert by love: «Love' 
thy neighbour as thyself». 


The third phase in the evolution of humanity is 
characterized by the markings of a sense of mission, 
Those who had accepted the moral renovation of Chris¬ 
tianity felt impelled to deliver the message they had 
received, to the rest of the world. During the expan- 
sionist and for some time after the Neolithic phases 
of man’s growth, there had appeared to be an uncons- 
cious process of evolution, but now, a movement moti- 
vated by religious doctrine sought to unite the whole 
of humanity under a common symbol of justice, peace 
and love. 

The tremendous burden of carrying out the most 
important part of the mission referred to above, fell 
upon us and we had to go out along the sea routes to 
find and contact the most diverse peoples of the earth. 

I believe that there are two aspects of Portuguese 
Expansíonism which are worth examining. On the one 
hand we maintained the continuity of the movement 
of relation and fusion which marked the second 
phase of human expansion about which we have 
spoken previously. Towards the end of the Neo- 
lithic age, while the dífferent peoples were establish- 
ing closer ties of contact on the Euro-Asian continents 
and the pace of progress was quickening, the isolated 
continents and islands were evolving much slower, 
except in some prívileged areas such as Central and 
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Southern América. The motivating forces behind the 
expansion movement were partly temporal (material- 
istic) trade, the occupation of new lands and the widen- 
ing of the frontiers of empire on the one hand, the 
spreading of the faith on the other. As happens with 
all such movements the fight was for survival and the 
necessities of life; but it was also accompanied by the 
great force of religious zeal and idealism. We had taken 
upon ourselves the mzssion of spreading the faith and 
the system of relationship and fusion which we esta- 
blished presented a new characteristic: A Universaliza- 
tion. From a monogenetic starting point,. human 
expansion reached its utmost limits resulting in disper- 
sion, atomization and differentiation. And now, fired by 
the monotheistic ideal it seelcs to return to the Supreme 
TJnity. 

The so called Portuguese Overseas expansion has 
significance of great import in the history of man. The 
action taken by the Portuguese cannot be compared 
without confusion, to other colonizing movements of the 
Capitalist nations which set up human relations based 
on racial differences so creating a master race to domi- 
nate and an inferior race to be dominated. I do not 
mean to say that our conduct has been exemplary—far 
from it, we know we are human, but I do wish to 
underline the fundamental difference of the methods. 

A coincidence of happy circumstances explains the 
special character of the great Portuguese undertaking. 

First, there was. the location of our fathèrland, right 
at the southwestern end of Europe, at a time when 
historie reasons made it difficult for the Italian Repu- 
blics to trade with the Orient. This circumstanee allowed 
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the axis of naval aetivities to be shifted from the Medi- 
terrarean Sea to the Atlantic. Then, because of the long 
fight agains the Moors for the liberation of their 
country, the Portuguese had acquired gifts of physical 
strength, courage, frugality and resistance to suffering, 
and had forged a will that was indi,spensable for the 
great enterprise they were to launch upon. 

The geography of our country gave us a view of the 
sea as if from an amphitheatre; the sea greatly appealed 
to our countrymen, this being clearly noticeable in our 
literature, much more so than in any other Latin literary 
works ; we felt ourselves squeeged between the sea and 
Castilla, and all these were powerful reasons why we 
were to leave our shoreis and try to reach out to the 
limits of the unknown world. Hence the territorial 
expansion of our fathèrland. Concomitantly, however, 
the expansion of Portuguesa territory also brought 
about the expansion and propagation of the Faith. In 
fact, for a Christian people such as ourselves, Faith is 
linked up with all forms of our activiiy. 

Apart from the ahove circumstances, the Portuguese 
were espacially prepared to succeed in the role that 
destiny had entrusted to them. The community had 
arrived at a stage of perfeqt amalgamation of diverse 
peoples such as: Iberians, Celts, Romans, Germans, 
Hebrews, Berbers, and Arabs, with Phoenician, Greek, 
Carthagenian and Norman influences among the coastal 
populations, Our unity resulted from a cominon culture 
which contained the idea that all men were, as a matter 
of p rinciple, equal. A diversity of climate and landscapes 
existed in the country, which gave risse to a population 
that possessed in high degree a capacity for adjusting 
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themselves to other lands. Áll this explains the plasticity 
shown by us while we were settling down in every 
comer of the earth and enduring all sorts of, and very 
oíten exceptionally diffrcult climates and condition& 

Furthermore we were able to set up cordial relations 
with varied peoples of different cultures, and. no 
incomp atibility ever arose to give rise to racial diffe- 
rences. This appears to so many, to be a miracle, but is 
easily explained by the special composition of Portu¬ 
guese society. The Portuguese Nation was of the type 
of multífunctional patríarchy which has succeeded in 
surviving to the present time, in spite of all individualist 
tendencies of the industrialized and rationalized contem- 
porary nations, Its existence even to this day explains 
the fraternal connections between the lords and their 
dependents, the links being traditionally like those in 
a family. 

The beginnings of the Portuguese people proceed 
from old communal gocieties the roots of which date 
back to proto-historic dans. Communalist socieity is a 
kind of complex family made up of big families of the 
patriarchial type that gather together. The Government 
of such a community is entrusted to a council of family 
heads, councils which appoint the particular agencies for 
the task of governing. In more Progressive areas, the 
communalist soeiety disappeared long ago, and some 
samples of it can only be found in places difficult of 
access. Whereas some patriarchal families kept their 
initial characteristics intact, others underwent changes 
without losing, however, their fundamental tendencies. 
Cohsequently, wherever the Portuguese went, there he 
settled in accordance with his tradition. The men who 


attended to them formed part of the family. The small 
communities that were getting into shape had the mark 
of the communities that they had known in their own 
country. Sometimes of course, as is to be expected they 
did not implant upon these commimities ideas which 
■they had leamt abroad, The Portuguese would act as 
human beings in their dealings with other human beings 
— and I ,shaJl never be tired of repeating this funda¬ 
mental principie that is so inherent in us, and typical of 
us, that in areas where slavery existed, we merely 
allowed it to continue as it did bef ore our arrival. Where 
slavery existed we did utilize slave labour but we were 
not the ones who innovated slavery into any area. Not 
infrequently, when we utilized slave labour, we absorbed 
the slaves into our multífunctional patriarchal families 
as some Brazillian authors have substantiated. 

The heterogenous composition of the Portuguese 
people, and their traditional, communalist and patriar¬ 
chal social structure made them possess the fraternal 
Cliristian splrit so perfectly and consistently that Ithey 
could succeed whenever it was put to the test in sítua- 
tions of great racial and culifcural contrasts, Furthermore, 
what is of the utmost importance is the fact that 
individual behaviour conformed to National Policy. The 
Portuguese would never get to places playing the con- 
querors. They would try to establish friendly relations 
with ifche populations of several continents rather tban 
get hold of their weapons and fight. Our kings would 
send messengers and ambassadors to a number of rulers 
to which all consíderatíon was extended even though 
some of them were mere princelings. 

Native privileges and prerogatives were scrupulously 
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complied with. This being the attitude of both the persons 
in authority and the subjects, the consequence was that 
we were able to occupy large stretches of land using very 
emall military forcei. When the necessity to fight was 
forced upon us, we very often found allies among the 
natives who would take sides against the tribes of their 
own race, and prove, by so doing, that the sfruggle 
was noifc between the occupying power and a dominated 
gentry but the result of differences that had arisen in 

similar societies all round. 

Our assimilating action was not brought about in a 
violent manner, on the contrary our endeavour was to 
adapt ourselves to the social and natural environment, 
and respect the different ways of life. On the other 
hand, we would create among the aborígines a respect 
for our way of life and civilization by means of social 
intercourse and good conduct. 

The action taken by rulers, administrators and 
missionaries was admirably followed up by a crowd of 
sailors, businessmen, peasants, hunters and adventurers 
which from the very beginning of our maritime history, 
got scattered over this big world which we largeJy 
helped to discover and bring to the cecumenical sociabi- 
lity they had a right to. 

Our expansíon and action, accompanied by failures 
and blunders, inevitable under the circumsitances, had 
nothing to do with the utilitarian colonization that took 
place subsequently. 


The Portuguese urged by instinct mixed freely with 
the various races of the earth and contributed largely to 
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racial fusion. It was the free exercise of this impulse 
which led them to treat all human beings as their equals 
and love and marry women of all colours and comple- 
xions. It was this spirit which gave birth to the Brazil- 
lian Nation which stands out as a unique example of 
harmony and conviviality among human beings. 

This same miracle has taken place in certain Overseas 
Provinces and is in the proicess of being achieved in 
others. That which we did by instinct and an impulse 
of the heart and for which we have been criticized, is 
to-day justified by the light of reason and the conclu- 
sions of Science. The great German psychiatrist, Ernest 
Kretchner is of the opinion that a pure race never gave 
birth to a great iculture and that it is invariably the 
product of contact with differenit races. The,English 
biologísts, Julian Huxley and Anthony Bennet, likewise 
propound a point of view that the combination of new 
genes by Crossing contributes to ithe enriching of 
humanity by giving them a greater diversity of poten- 
tial. It is to be wished, however, that the raitional 
ujtilization of forces of nature will contribute to the 
welfare of mankind and will not make them deviate from 
the norm of behavíour which for centuries has been the 
guiding line to a higher life. To know to rationalíze 
logically and dispassionately, is undboutedly superior to 
thinking emotionally and mystically, but not being able 
to feel intensely and to yield to the impulses of the heart, 
is certaínly an inferior quality. For the Portuguese the 
heart has always been the yaardstick of their conduct 
in all matters. It is to be hoped that iit will continue to 
remain so while other things change, as it is the only 
measure capable of taking © to the accomplishment of 
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our mission of universal brotherhood which we have 
been trying to achieve for centuries. Only the heart will 
prevent u,s compromising with a colonialism of material 
interests and racial segregation. 

PROFESSOR A. GONÇALVES 
PEREIRA 

Bom in 'Goa (Portuguese State of 
hdk). Professor and Director of the 
Faculty of Economy and Fimmce of the 
University of Lishon, Lawyer, econmist 
and rniter, 

Amng Ms most important works, 
speckl reference should be mde to the 
following: «Pnce fkctmtms», «New 
tendeneies in Colonial Admmtration», 
«Portugal’s mritime economy», «Mal 
thus and Ms doctrines», «Les Relatiom 
ecommiques frunco-portuguises», « Lu - 
soi-brazilm economieal relaüons», « Por¬ 
tuguese índia» and «My Personal Depo - 
átion in the Case of Goa». 

The transcript is extmted from the 
book «My Personal Deposition in the 
Case of Goa», Lisbon, 1953. 
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I am one of the many men whom Portugal can 
always proudly show as a living example of the 
country’s colonizing effort in maintaining in índia a 
small territory with the oldest Portuguese traditions. 

Bom into a family which has followed the CathoHc 
faith for four hundred years, I was—like any child 
born in the Minho or the Algarve provinces of Metro¬ 
politan Portugal — christenôd in an old church, I stu- 
died my catechism and the doctrines of my church, I 
sang in the school choir, I was present at the feasts 
and saints’ days in the family chapei of Nossa Senhora 
da Piedade; in short, I followed the teaching of the 
Christian church in the same way as the majority of 
Portuguese citizens. And, in exactly the same way, 
I pursued my studies and my literary and social for- 
mation, thinking and acting like any other Portuguese 
Citizen born in the Home Country. 

When later on I carne to Lisbon and continued my 
studies here, I felt no transition in speech or in feeling, 
nor in my approach to man or things nor in the way 
of facing life and its eternal problems. Nobody thoüght 
of diminishing me because of my non-metropolitan 
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origin. I received honours and prizes from two Higher 
Schools, I have attained the University chair and I have 
frequently represented Portugal abroad. 

How is it possible that the sons of Goa, who live 
thousands of milles away, can feel and in fact be as 
Portuguese as those born and bred in Portugal itself? 
The extraordinary fact has many causes, but amongst 
these there is the one supreme cause which we may 
call — although running the risk of over-emphasis — 
«the astonishing result of a policy of racial non- 
descrimination». 


II 

Portugal was formed under the aegis of the Catholic 
Church as a most faithful nation; the discoveries and 
conquests were carried out with the previous approvál 
of the High Authorities of the Church; the occupation 
and pacification of the overseas territories was accom- 
plised partly in cooperation with the religious missions; 
the Portuguese Saint Francis Xavier and Saint João 
de Brito were in índia at the time; in its task of 
nationalization and of evangelization Portugal could 
not logically consent to the principie of racial segre- 
gation, condemned at all times by the Church in its 
teachings. 

But the Portuguese were not only moved by reli¬ 
gious feeling in their creation of a régime of equality 
for those born in índia and those bom in Portugal. 
This project was the result of a definite political plan, 
it was translated into a form of govemment and of 




administration, and it was a consequence too of the 
position which the country chose of prefering externai 
to internai colonization; we may add that this system 
also stemmed, to a great extent, from the benevolent 
character of the Portuguese, who are by nature kind 
and free from any feeling of superiority of race or 
colour; sociable, obliging, affable and welcoming. 

There are definite and historical facts which con¬ 
fim this theory: the policy of free marriage instituted 
by Albuquerque which destroyed at once any ideas 
which might have existed in the minds of the occupiers 
with regard to racic superiority; the handing-over to 
the citizens of the oecupied country of the higher posts 
in the administration; the famous Pombaline Charter 
of 1761 which declared the natives of Portuguese Asia 
equal in Iaw to those of the Portuguese born in Portugal; 
the absolute equality in political rights, established by 
the Act of 1852; the measures of equality established 
by Rebelo da Silva; the establishment of equality in 
civil law; and last but not least the republican laws 
abolishing political prejudice on religious grounds. 

All this gave the Portuguese of índia the feeling 
that above all they were Portuguese ; they established 
within the Lusitanian family a world of their own and 
a sphere of moral interests; to a certain extent (and 
as also happened in the Iberi-an Peninsula between Lu- 
sítanians and Castilians) the Goanese began to look 
upon Portugal as their country, and to consider the 
vast territories of British índia as a foreign land. 

It is therefore easy to understand how thousands 
of Goanese emigrants to the territories which today 
form the Indian Union, remain faithful to their nation 







of origin; and how many of them preferred to estabiish 
themselves in Lourenço Marques or in Beira rather 
than in Bombay, Calcutta or Karachi; how, far away 
from their country and their own towns, they should 
keep their feeling for the Lusitanian world; and how 
they have constantly repelled thought of naturalization 
in a foreign country, even by so doing they would risk 
considerable loss in rights, position or benefits. 


IV 

All this is a propos of the clouds which have recently 
arisen over the Portuguese territory of Goa. 

After the formation of the Indian Union, the Go¬ 
vernment of the Union made known its wish to incor- 
porate the territory of Goa into the new Republic of 
Delhi. This desire has naturally provoked a strong 
feeling of indignation in the whole of the Portuguese 
world; the Portuguese citizens of índia have clearly 
stated their opposition to annexation. 

But, in spite of all argument, the Delhi Government 
periodically maíntains its offensive; the Union’s leaders 
put forward justification and points of view which the 
Portuguese Government periodically refutes; the diplo- 
matic process is now turning into a debate which has 
strong political, moral and material interest to us. 

What is the basis, in its essence, of the arguments 
of those who aim at establishing their claims to the 
Portuguese State of índia? From what I have read 


and gathered by various other means of infomation, 
the reasons given are of geographical, political and 
economic origin. 

The geographical claim is said to be that of terri¬ 
torial contiguity; the political claim the desire of the 
people themselves; the economic claim the close depen- 
dency owed by Portugal to the resources of the Indian 
Union, wíth to support the population of Goa. 

One does not have to be an experienced dialectician 
in order to shake the foundatíons of the arguments 
invoked, either from the point of view of doctrine or 
in actual fact. 


V • 

In previous works published by me on the problem 
of the geographical autonomy of Portugal, I have shown 
that within the same unit of physical geography it is 
possible to estabiish states of territories politically 
independent one from the other. The example, eight 
centuries old, of the Iberian Península, is conclusive, 
but in the case of the Indian Union Itself, the 
co-existence of Pakistan is irrefutable proof. 

On the other hand, it is an obvious historical fact 
that Portugal separated herself from the rest of the 
Península to form, over the seas, a new political unit 
with the seaboards of the other continents and wíth 
the many islands which she discovered and occupied. 

Since then, the Portuguese territories acquired their 
own geographical unity because, situated either in the 
sea or on the searboard, they are conhected and united 






by the sea. The sea does not separate them: it unites 
and connects these territories and brings them closer 
together; the sea plays the role, in the Portuguese case, 
of the blood vessels of the human body: it guarantees 
the eirculation of the blood and the life of the whole 
organísm. 

On the other hand, the topographical position of the 
territory of Goa particularly favours this thesis. Sepa- 
rated by the buttress of the Gates from the rest of 
the territory, channelled by navigable rivers, surro- 
unded by islands, bathed extensively by the ocean, the 
territory is—as indeed all the rest of the Portuguese 
possessions widely exposed to the influence of the sea. 


Another reason advanced is the política! one. Accord- 
ing to this theory, the people of Goa live in a purely 
colonial regime; are subjected to the guidance and the 
oppression of the dominating state; would like to rid 
themselves of the oppressor and carve their own des- 
tiny; decide freely on their own independence; in a word 
—njoin greater índia. 

This claim, if it is to acquire form, requires to be 
based on documental and testified proofs. 

Where are the general expressions of the peoples 
of Goa claiming their separation from Portugal? Where 
are the serious protests, the politioal claims, the inter¬ 
nai risings which clearly indicate that the population 
desires annexation? 

It cannot be claimed that these expressions are made 
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impossible by the force of authority and the eoercion 
of the State; for was it not índia herself who created 
the passive resistance which undermined the strength 
of the British administration? But I know of no serious 
and parallel movement of active or passive resistance 
in Goa. 

We cannot consider as the unanimous expression of 
the peoples of Goa those few reactions of some Goanese 
citizens residing in Bombay, in any case in small 
numbers. 


VII 

Portugal has followed, in regard to colonization, 
ever since the fifteenth century, the theory of unity; 
that is to say that this country has always considered 
its overseas territories as forming an indissoluble and 
ínseparable whole, as much from the geographical as 
from the moral, social, economic and political point of 
view. This concept—it is never too late to emphasize 
— is many hundreds of years old and was not brought 
into being now for the sake of convenience international 
dealíngs. 

By abolishing from the Constitution the word 
«Colonies» and returning to the traditional expression 
«Overseas Provinces» Portugal did no more than retum 
to the nomenclature of olden times. 

The policy of unity is indisputable. I have already 
referred in this present article to the • fact that the 
Portuguese territories constituted in their entirety by 
islands or lands on the seabord, attained their geogra- 
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phieal unity by means of the sea, in accordance with 
the famous Thalassocratical School of Political Geo- 
graphy. But, on a par with the geographical unity, a 
political and administrativa unity was instituted, by 
means of transplantation of metropoiitan institutions 
and the unification of the various Services; from thence 
came economic unity through the solidarity of the 
various territories with each other and generally with 
the Mother Country. The policy of unity did not harm 
nor will ever harm a greater administrative or financial 
autonomy, in the same way as the de-centralization of 
the administrative bodies did not bring about the dis- 
association of the metropoiitan provinces. 

We may therefore declare, without a shadow of 
doubt, that the Portuguese case is not that which is 
to-day oalled —as though ít were a pathological case 
demanding immediate treatment — a «case of Colo- 
nialism». 

It is interesting to note that the word «Golonies» 
made its appearance in our overseas structure in 1910, 
for motives entirely different from those which one 
would imagine. The founders of the Republic could not 
for obvious reasons consider as «colonial» citizens, those 
individuais of the overseas territories whom they 
repeatedly declared their desire to be the direct bene- 
ficiaris of the new régime. But in 1910 it was found 
necessary to make certain changes and consequently 
also to modify some of the terms used to signify such 
things: the Home Office became the Ministry of the 
Interior, the former Admiralty and the former Over¬ 
seas Office were to develop into the Ministry of Marine 
and the Ministry of Colonies. 


But one has only to read the enlightening report of 
Dr. Almeida Ribeiro, which preceded the Law of the 
Organic Bases of 1914, in order to understand that 
nothing had been changed in political orientation, on 
the contrary that it was found desirable to bring the 
overseas territories closer to the Home country and to 
extend to the peoples of those territories ever-increas- 
ing rights, advantages and privileges, 

VIII 

Some people have invoked, in favour of the anne- 
xation of Goa by the Union, a two-part economic reason. 
On the one hand, it is said, the Portuguese territories 
líve in complete dependence of their powerful neigh- 
bours, in particular beoause they are deficient in the 
production of rice; on the other hand, were Goa to be 
incorporated in the Union, she would forthwith acquire 
that economic prosperity which she does not now 
possess. 

Neither of these arguments is convincing. 

As we shall see in the course of this Monograph ( x ), 
the economic situation of Goa during recent years, 
thanks to the development of her iron and manganese 
mines, has considerably improved. The Province of Goa 
will have a balance of payments which will permit her 
to import rice from other markets, even should prices 
increase. 

On the other hand, the recent irrigation plans of 

( l ) This is an offsete of the preface to the book «índia Por¬ 
tuguese». 





the Candeapar and Parodá Channels, together with 
new methods in cultivation, will eradicate the déficit 
in cereais in the very near future, and such a happy 
forecast would hardly be possible in the Indian Union 
itself, 

And in any case, some of the other Portuguese ter¬ 
ritories such as Guinea and Mozambique, and even the 
home country too, could in the event of an emergency, 
supply the missing foodstuffs. 

On the other hand there is no reason for the Indian 
Union not to maintain with Goa normal relations of 
commerce which, from certain aspects, would even be 
advantageous. 

This alleged economic suffocation of Goa does not 
therefore seem to us to offer a grave threat so long 
as Portugal is decided— as it is—not to desert the 
Portuguese territories of índia, the more so since the 
port of Mormugão is open to international navigation 
and is already oonnected to the home country by a 
regular shipping line. 

But one must also take into consideration the second 
part of this claim; that of the happy prosperity which 
Goa would enjoy simply by becoming part of the Union, 

We are in all sincerity doubtful of such a happy 
transformation. In the first place, because of the huge 
difficulties which the Indian Union is undergoing in its 
territory; secondly, because of the lack of knowledge 
it has of the specifíc problem of Goa; thirdly, because 
it would have to adapt the already existing social 
stfucture to its own régime; and fourthly because all 
.through the times, Indian, commercial and financial 
organizations have already gone as far as they can in 


the economic field. Before undertaking the economic 
reconstruction of Goa, the Indian Union will have to 
look after the plans for reconstruction of its own 
territories, 



We have seen how the various arguments put forw- 
ard to justify the annexation of Goa lack serious 
foundation, To summarize: the geographícal reason is 
not a valid one because side by side with an apparent 
unity of physical geography and territorial contiguity, 
there are profound differences of human, political, 
economic and social geography, just as in the case of 
Portugal and Spain in the Iberian Peninsula, The poli¬ 
tical reason is not acceptable because we are not in the 
presence of a case of colonialism, There exists no 
danger of the economic suffocation of the territory. 
The problem of emigration has many possible Solutions, 
apart from annexation. 

In one word, the petition formulated by the Indian 
Union in connection with Goa cannot, from any aspect 
at all, even begin to merit consideration, 

But Portugal hás its own strong reasons for defend- 
ing the ownership and possession of the State of Por¬ 
tuguese índia. In order to do this she should and must 
base her claim on irrefutable historical foundations, on 
the fundamental principies of Public International Law, 
on her own Internai Public Uaw, on international moral 









law, on the United Nations Organization, and on her 
own duties to the peoples of Goa. 

In the short historical study which follows it will 
be widely shown that from the beginning of the 
occupation, the Portuguese have never considered Goa 
as a colony but as an integral part of Portugal, as was 
clearly stated in the Royal Charter of 1518; from then 
onwards, the inhabitants of Goa carne into the same 
rights as those of all Portuguese, without any limita 
or restrictions; the territory is a province as Portu¬ 
guese as any province in the Home Country. 

On the other hand, the State of Portuguese índia 
was formed in 1505, and the Portuguese carne to the 
hindus rather as allies than as occupiers. 

With regard to Damão and Dio, these territories 
were presented or donated, by their legitimate owners 
to Portugal as a gesture of gratitude for Services ren- 
dered by the Portuguese to the sovereigns of those lands. 

But in the purely historical domain, the presence 
of the Portuguese in índia has no parallel to that of 
the English or the Dutch. 

Portugal in organizing her Empire applied three 
fundamental principies: the administration respected 
local institutions and creeds and handed over to the 
citizens of the country many important posts; favoured 
mixed marriages of Portuguese and Indians under a 
policy of racial non-descrimination; and endeavoured to 
incorporate Indian socíety in the customs and the social 
régime of the Home Country. 

Portugal therefore has staked her place in índia by 
every legitimate manner; her possession of these ter¬ 
ritories is continuous, pacific, and sound. 


t Looking at the problem of annexatíon from the 
point of view of International Public Law and the 
United Nations Organization, the absorption of Goa by 
the Indian Union has no justification whatsoever, be- 
cause there is no juridical formula whereby one State 
may claim the right to demand from another state the 
handing over of a territory over which the former has 
no right of occupation, ownership or possession, not 
even a right of way, 


XII 

índia to the Portuguese is something more than an 
expanàe of territory. It is a whole chapter in the his- 
tory of the country, and is the finest event in Portu- 
gafs epoch-making period. 

For this reason, Portugal has always maintained 
special feelíngs for the. people of Goa. In less than a 
century, Portugal sent two princes of royal blood to 
Goa— the Infantes Dom Augusto and Dom Afonso. Goa 
has been governed by some of the greatest Portuguese 
national figures. Camões as well as Bocage went to 
Goa too, as did Tomás Ribeiro and Cunha Rivara. 

At every time, the fascination of índia has exercised 
a powerful influence over artistic and líterary circles 
in Portugal. The influence of índia in painting, sculp 
ture, furniture and the decoratíve arts, is considerable. 

Since time immemorial, the sons of índia have 
attained posítions of honour in free competition with 
the continental Portuguese, in the Mother Country. 








One must not forget some of íhe great figures in 
university teaching, such as Constância de Paria, and 
Raimundo Rodrigues, Isidoro Baptista, José Júlio Ro¬ 
drigues, Cincinato da Costa. From Goa too carne Agos¬ 
tinho Lourenço, le yetit savant portugais, who reformed 
the teaching of chemistry in the Polytechnic, and Silva 
Teles, that great reformer of the study of national 
geography. Others of the same origin included Elvino 
de Brito, at one time Minister of Public Works, Coun- 
cillor António d’Almeida Arez, Minister of Justice, and 
Constando Roque da Costa, notable as a diplomatist. 

Some of tbe most eminent men of letters in Por¬ 
tugal were born in Portuguese índia, and amongst these 
were Moniz Barreto, the great critic, Cristóvão Aires, 
Fernando Leal, a contemporary and friend of Antero 
de QuentaJl, the 19th century writer, 

To another Goanese—Caetano Gonçalves—was 
entrusted the govemment of Angola at an anxious 
period in the history of that possession. 

Finally, one would only have to mention the names 
of two great national institutions—the Alfredo da 
Costa Maternity Hospital and the Dr. Gama Pinto 
Ophtalmological Inatitute—to evoke the names of two 
Goanese who rendered high Services to the National in 
knowledge, skill and Creative power. 

No other country which has interests in the East 
can show such brilliant testimonials of her paldcy of 
assimilation and equality. 
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But in no part of the world was this culture (the 
Portuguese culture) so rapidly assimilated and imme- 
diately productive as in Goa, where the Hindou system 
of secular education had prepared a propitious intellec- 
tual ground, Within a half-century, or even less-, this 
small capital of the immense Luso-oriental empire was 
«lusitanised» to such a point in its intellectual Christian 
aspect that it was in a position to assist the Portuguese 
Government both in administration and in the propa- 
gation of christianity in the Orient, by supplying native 
officials and missionaries traíned in its own semínaries 
and colleges. 

Through this gradual and Progressive «lusitanisa- 
tion», Goa acquired a predominance over all Portuguese 
overseas cities, and became in fact «mother of all índia», 
that is, of all Portuguese lands of the Orient, as Albu¬ 
querque had already prophesied in a letter wrítten to 
King Manuel, This phenomenon, remarkable in colonial 
history, is not only due to politico-administrative domi- 
nation. The spiritual influence of Portugal'is owed to 
three principal moral factors, which from the beginn- 
ing created the Luso-Indian mentalíty with consequent 
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Communíon of souls, interests, manners and customs. 
These factors were Portuguese education, Christianisa- 
tion and social relations. 

The Portuguese interest in bringing ínstruction to 
the peoples brought to Luso-christianity was revealed as 
soon as they set foot in índia. Even before the conquest 
of Goa, Albuquerque ordered a school of Portuguese to 
be opened in Cochin, of which he himself wrote «there 
must be in the school about one hundred boys, sons of 
pmicaes (a ruling noble cast), and of worthy men; 
they are very alert and learn well and in a short time 
all that they are taught, and are all Christians» ( 3 ). He 
later opened similar schools in Goa and António Galvão 
did the same in the Moluccas. 

The good impression of intelligence and industry 
which these students of Cochin, pioneers in Portuguese 
education in the Orient, made on the first Luso-oriental 
conqueror, was further confirmed by the pupils of the 
colleges and seminaries of Goa, as the letters of the 
Jesuit Pathers attest (*). To these establishments flow- 
ed students not only from índia, but from the entire 
Orient, as far as Japan and the Moluccas, who on their 
return to their countries took with them and passed on 


( a ) Letters of Alphonse dAlbuquerque, I, page 45. 

( 4 ) «Medíocre students are writing compositions in Latin, 
both in verse and prose, which one did not expect from them», 
«Many of them (students at Goa), I have heard from their 
master, were as intelligent and up to the standard of those he 
knew in Portugal, even of the best students; for here are students 
of two years whose compositions you will appreciate», (Letter 
from L. Frois, 29 November 1557). 


to their own peoples, together with Science, the bene¬ 
ficiai progress of the new civilisation. 

Judging from the testimony of the period ( 6 ), the 
education in these establishments must have been pro- 
ficient. Some facts are worth quoting: 

During the examinations in philosophy in 1556 the 
discussion of the theses or Conclusions — acoording to 
contemporary letters—was so remarkable that «it 
seemed to be taking place at Coimbra. In attendance 
were friars of the Dominican and Franciscan Orders, 
physicians of this town, learned men, noblemen and 
others ... and a Portuguese soldier made a speech in 
Greek in praise of the Company, with which the Gover- 
nor and other persons attending were extremely sa- 
tisfied». This must certainly have been the first time 
that the fatherland of Sanskrit heard the beautiful lan- 
guage of Homer, her sister language, from the mouth 
of a Portuguese soldier, since ít had been heard 18 cen- 
turies earlier from the Greek soldiers of Alexander the 
Great. 

At the discussion of other Conclusions in 1559, in 
Logic, not the least admiration was caused by a boy 
of 16 years of age, «possessing the most rare ability 
and the brightest intelligence of his class. He made an 
oration in verse with much grace and skill, desiring to 
do so in Greek, but as this tongue is less currant among 
us it seemed to him better to give it in Latin». Follow- 
ing the custom, he was questioned by persons other than 
those on the jury, such as «the master who reads the 

(°) Letters from the Patriarch J. Nunes Barreto and from 
Aires Brandão, November 1656. 












course at S. Domingos and other Religious and school- 
fellows ... towards the end ensued a discussion with 
Doctor (Garcia da) Orta, who is an old man already 
almost decrepit, one of the most knowledgeable men of 
letters in these parts, and this to the great satisfaction 
of the listeners to see the boy answer with precision ... 
Others desired that the boy continue to speak in the 
Latin tongue, it seeming to them that at the first reply 
his questioners were convinced; at the end of the Con- 
clusions, the Viceroy and the Bishops encouraged him 
with affectionate words to continue his studies and 
tellinghim how good he had been... and all this ended 
to the sound of trumpets» (°). 

Such scholarly proficiency was traditionally main- 
tained in these establishments. The College of Rachol, 
founded by Jesuits and later transformed into a diocesan 
Seminary following the suppression of the religious 
orders, continues to be a centre of ecclesiastic instruc- 
tion in the Orient, and the Holy See authorized the 
granting of the degree of Bachelor in Theology, by a 
special act, to its most distinguished graduates. 

A well-known gentleman of Mangalore (British 
índia), Mr. Jerome A. Saldanha, magístrate and mem- 
• ber of the Legislative Council of Madras, wrote the 
following about this Seminary: 

«In former times the best seminaries were in Goa, 
and it was in these seminaries that, after the suppres¬ 
sion of the religious Orders, a great number of our 
young men received their education in literature, reli- 


( 6 ) Letter from Brother Luis Prois, 16 November 1669. 


gion, philosophy and theology. Boys were sent to these 
seminaries not only from Goa, but from various parts 
of índia where formerly flourished Portuguese míssions 
(the so-called Patronage); Canará, Cochin and Melia- 
pur. Although Tipu Sultan had destroyed the Catholic 
churches of Canará, in 1784, the survivors of the 60 
thousand taken into capitívity rebuilt them on their 
return and brought priests from Goa, or our own young 
men who had received their sacerdotal education in Goa, 
and these men served as dedicated priests, bringing with 
them not only religious instruction but also literary 
culture by means of the Portuguese and Latin languages, 
which they passed on to our intelligent ancestors, whose 
culture and moral training was much appreciated by 
the British authorities» ( 7 ). 

Primary education, which in the beginning was 
given in convent schools, spread throughout the country 
as christianity increased, so that there were (nor are 
there today) no parishes to whose church was not 
annexed a parish primary school, on which point they 
were much in advance of many parishes in Portugal. 

The programme of these schools, still followed today, 
included — besides Ghristian instruction, reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic—musíc, including sínging and the 
víolin. The pupils, ]ed by their master, performed all 
the music of the religious ceremonies. These schools 
perfected to such a point their pupils taste and ear for 
european music, that the artists thereby produced are 
known throughout the whole Orient as the best, if not 


( T ) Diven, Mangalore, 2 July 1936. 







the only ones capable of performíng European classical 
rausic, and for this reason were in demand for concerta, 
bands and orchestras from Mozambique to Macau, or 
rather to the British colony of Hong Kong, in China, 
and also for regimental bands of British índia. Goanese 
missionaries introduced in many parishes of the Pa- 
tronage Luso-Goanese sacred music, by way of teachers 
coming from Goa, The aptitude of these pupils for 
sacred chant, who had not studied in the Conservatoríes 
or had any special training in the art of modera music, 
is admirable. Bolos for tiples and other voices sung by 
young boys at vespers and at masses by such great 
composers as Mozart, Perosi, constitute one of the tra- 
ditional attractions of these splendid parochial feasts. 
This aptitude is so ancient that already at the beginning 
of the XVIIth century, when the Jesuits wished to ce- 
lebrate at their missions in Lahore and Agra (in the 
land of the Great Mogul in the north of índia) a feast 
with nones and vespers «in the manner of Goa», they 
took from that city musicians and singers, and thus 
resounded for the first time the maj estie and ímposing 
sacred music of the Christíans in that distant region of 
infidels, to the admiration of both Hindus and Moham- 
medans ( 8 ). 

This influence was not confined to sacred and 
chamber music; even the plaintive modinhas and lately 
fados have made their entry into the Christian society 
of Goa. The combination of Western and Indian music, 


'( 8 ) F. Guerreiro, Relaçam annual, IV, Letter from Fr, Jeró- 
nimo Xavier dated 11 April 1611, 


developed by the Goan christíans, created a new music, 
unknown in the rest of India—the mandó, sung with 
two or more voices in the manner of religious canticles 
and also danced, so that it is similar to a distant imi- 
tation of the ancient minuet, and adapted to native 
dances and to the modesty of the indian woman. Such 
a profound adaptation of the oriental ear to european 
rythms ■ ■ a unique phenomenon in índia—transcends 
the limits of a simple technical effort. It is the expres- 
sion of a spiritual blending which penetrates to the 
depths of the soul. 

It was above ali by means of such artistic and 
literary instruction that Goa began to become «Lusita- 
nian»; already in 1557 the Government considered the 
sons of Goa to possess sufficient «quality» to grant 
them the privileges of Portuguese citizens of the city 
of Goa (°). The Goan Senate enjoyed a certain incle- 
pendence with respect to the Government, and commu- 
nicated dírectly with His Majesty on political affairs. 

* 

The Lusitanian influence is felt ín all aspects of the 
lif e of Goa - the great ímprint of Portugal, as Marshall 
Lyautey might have said — in the arts, industries, agri¬ 
cultura, family customs, religious practices... 

Her convents and christian churches were the first 
sample of european archítecture, so different from that 
of the hindu and mohammedan. The vernacular langua- 


(o) Letter from L, Frois, 12 Deçember 1667, 

















ges adopted, in a more or less disfigured form, many 
terms... such as the word mistri (master of works), 
which designates the inheritor of the ancient term —- 
master builder —whose skill was much appreciated in 
neighbouring índia. 

Great western influence was felt in the industries 
and trades - carpenters, ironworkers, and especially 
tailors. Tailors from Goa spread all over índia and were 
the most skillful in the making of european clothes. 

Among the Christians, the culinary art of the Por¬ 
tuguesa completely supplanted native or hindu cooking, 
new dishes were created and other european dishes 
adopted. The Sisters of St. Monica’s acquíred a repu- 
tation, which even today is not forgotten, for their 
preserves, and housewives today continue to make their 
specialities in dishes and preserves, such as cocada 
(coconut), mangada (mango), perada (guava, called 
here peras and in British índia peru), figada (preserve 
made from bananas, which formerly was know as the 
«fig of índia»), and so on. 

The gold and silversmith’s trade, although exclusive 
to hindus, assimilated much of european art and taste 
in the matter of jewels and christian ornaments, which 
are called by their european name and distinct from 
those of the hindus. Carpenters and joiners introduced 
a new style of fumiture and were inspired.by christian 
ichonography. Despite formal .prohibition by the eocle- 
siastic Synods against the sculpture of christian images 
by hindu artists, the latter continue to make them even 
today, the christians having a certain scruple in making 
with their own hands images which they. themselves 
venerate and worship. 


In the field of agriculture the monks and nobles 
introduced in their well-kept vegetable-gardens and 
orchards the practice of grafting, in the cultivation of 
the mango, a practice which has since spread through- 
out the country, If this fruit had before been appreciated 
for its savour, it became, through the practice of graft¬ 
ing, the most delicious of all the fruits of índia. The 
new types and varieties, each with its own special 
character, created by this new process, were given por- 
tuguese names, possibly those of their respective crea- 
tors, such as the Afonsa mango, the Ferrmdinha, 
Curada, Colaço, Carreira, Pires , Tmudo, Monserrate, 
Rebelo, Costa, and Bispo mangoes. The best-known 
variety in British índia is the Pires, or Pairi as it is 
called, and the Goenchó Aphús variety, or Afonsa of 
Goa, is greatly appreciated throughout índia and even 
in England for its delicious savour and aroma. 

Together with the grafting process the portuguese 
also introduced exotic plants and enriched the native 
flora. The acajou, whose tufted leaves today crown the 
heights of the entire Konkan and even of Malabar, and 
whose soft and juicy fruit ( 10 ) assuages both hunger 
and thirst, was imported, as was the guava plant, from 
Brazil. From Guinea carne a special variety of pepper 
(capsicum), known in Goa as malagueta de Portugal 
(Portugali mir-sang), and also tobacco and other plants 
whose number is estimated at more than thirty. The 


( w ).Fruit used in ordinary sense of word; swollen pediculw 
hiding true fruit which grows beneath, externally; known as 
acajou (or cashew) nut. 






Portuguese also taught the modem trade in coconut 
fibre. 

But above all these importations should be mentioned 
one which gave excellent spiritual fruit in the moral 
cultivation of índia: printing. The first european press 
to appear in the Orient was established by the Jesuits 
in 1556 in their College at Goa, and later at Rachol, 
and there were published numerous works in Portugue- 
se, Latin, Konkani, Mahrata, Kanari and even Ethio- 
pian, the latter in its own characters. New presses ins- 
talled in other parts of índia printed books in the 
various vernacular languages, such as Malabar, Syriac, 
Tamil, Badaga and Chaldean. These publications gaye 
great pleasure and satisfaction to the natives, to see in 
print their own language and therein to find their 
spiritual bread. As for temporal bread, the highest 
praise is due to relief works carried out in the Orient 
by the Portuguese, by means of numeirous and exemplary 
charitable institutions, homes, refuges, religious ins- 
truction schools, hospitais, alms-houses and houses of 
mercy. 

Immediately after Goa was taken, the Royal Hos¬ 
pital and the Misericórdia (house of mercy) were 
established. On the subject of the former, the french 
traveller, Pyrard de Lavai, said in 1608: «It is indeed 
a royal hospital, excellent and magnificent, where the 
sick, poor as well as rich, could not be served with 
more care, cleanliness and affection... In my opinion, 
this hospital is therefore the best in the world for its 
hygiene, care, food, and doctors, drugs and medecines». 
The sick were provided with gardens, swimming pools 
and galleries. The nobleman and the plebeian were 


«treated equally and without preference, both in regard 
to food and medecines». The german traveller, Man- 
delslo, attested that in his time (1639) this hospital 
could care for more than one thousand patients and 
praised its functioning and equipment, 

Another institution at which foreigners marvelled 
was the Misericórdia of Goa. Apart from its hospital, 
it possessed an orphanage, a residence for married 
women whose husbands were absent, a home for widows 
and orphans, and a house for the «orphans of the King» 
who carne there from Lisbon in order to marry. 

Similar Misericórdias existed in various parts of 
the country, apart from Goa, such as Ormuz, Dio, Da- 
mao, Taná, Bassaim, Chaúl, Mangalore, Cananore, 
Cochin, Gale, Manar, Jafnapatam, Colombo, etc. The 
italian traveller, Pietro delia Vale, wrote about them: 
«They keep in touch one with the other and practise 
good works... guard deposita, transmit safely letters of 
credit, look after the poor and delinquent, take in aban- 
doned children, marry young girls, care for fallen 
women, buy back captives and in all practise every 
merciful work necessary to a country... Extremely 
useful institutions, for they exist in all portuguese ter- 
ritories and keep in contact with each other and with 
those in Portugal». 

The honesty of the Misericórdias «was the admira- 
tion of Constantinople after what happened a few years 
ago: for a Moor of Granada having died in Macau, the 
Misericórdia of that town sent to its counterpart in 
Goa his belongings. And the Misericórdia in Goa advised 
Constantinople; and two Moors of Granada relations 
of the deceased, carne and were paid their inheritance 
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in Congo (Orrauz); and the renown of portuguese ho- 
nesty spread throughout all Asia» ( u ). 

Portugal did not confine herself to givmg to the 
Orient a knowledge of her language and religion and 
of western civilisation. She brought to Europe a more 
precise, true and first-hand conception of the Orient, 
with respect to its peoples, races, religions, languages, 
history and geography, by means of Charts, Legends, 
Reports, Voyages, Maps, special Tmties, Grammars 
and Dictiomrks. 


* 


gince latin peoples do not possess a blind pride of 
race and culture, the Portuguese have always endear 
voured to establish social contacts with natives, parti- 
culary with converts. Vice-roys and noblemen acted as 
Godfathers at baptisms and gave their names and 
Christian names to the newly converted. On the day of 
the first mass celebrated by a Jesuit-trained native 
priest, «the Govemor, in his honour, ate at the College 
and sat at table with him» ( 18 ). 

European society opened its arms to new converts, 


(ii) Fernão de Queirós, Conquista Temporal e Espiritual de 
Ceilão, (Spiritual and Temporal Conquest of Ceylon), L. 6, 

Chap. 23; cí. Fr. A. L Farinha, A Expansão da Fê no Oriente, 

(The Própagation of the Faith in the Orient), Vol. II, pps. 63-69. f 

(is) Letter from Ant. da Costa, December 1568. 
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in order to enhance the prestige of the latter with their 
pagan relations; and thus instilled into them western 
habits in regard to their way of life, their clothing and 
their behaviour. «One of the things which surprises 
them (the natives) is to see these brahmans honoured 
their own relations who are now christians, and whó 
yesterday walked with them draped in a white robe 
with a cap on their heads and sandals on their feet — 
to see these same brahmans two days later mounted 
on splendid horses, wearíng golden spurs, with their 
slaves before and behind them, and riding through the 
city with noblemen and captains, as portuguese and as 
notable for their grace and políteness as if they had 
spent their lives at court; for all those who are able, 
according to their «qualities», take pride in their good 
bearing, for this is one of the nations [in this case 
castes] most full of self-respect that there is in the 
world». (Letter from Brother Luís Fróis of 24 Novem- 
ber 1559). 

«The influence of Portugal in the Orient - writes 
Monsignor Dalgado~<although many foreign writers 
and some of our own writers have only been able to 
see her domination as cruel, intolerant and of little 
beneficiai result—appears to us, when duly studied, 
to bear a form and stamp of its own of great affection 
and sympathy—an influence which other nations that 
consider themselves to be more civilised and liberal have 
not achieved to this day for all their modern views. 

«A present-day fact and tangible evidence, which 
in ítself is a gloríous and relevant indication (certain) 
of this relation between the conquerors and the con- 










quered, is the legal and effective recognition of poli- 
tical and social equality, with no restriction, of any 
colonial with the europeans — be he (the colonial) In- 
dian, Chinese, Oceanian or African—a fact which is a 
mere desidemtum in various foreign colonies, vast, rich 
and educated, 

In the general conception of the portuguese and in 
their consequent behaviour, their colonies are not de- 
pendencies or centres for exploitation; on the contrary, 
they are fragments of Portugal spread, to her greater 
glory, in different climes, with inhabitants of dissimilar 
race, colour, caste, manner and custom but nonetheless 
portuguese in heart and soul and with no envy of other 
more flourishing colonies. It is for this reason that a 
portuguese born in índia or in África, of european 
parents, does not blush to call himself Mim or 
Afrícan »( 10 ). 

And in, fact Albuquerque, who under his terrible 
roughness hid a noble and generous soul, did not delay 
in promoting marriages of his soldiers and sailors with 
indian girls, offering them dowries and presents and 
«calling these husbands sons-in-law and the wives 
daughtem ( 20 ), an attitude which perhaps no foreign 
government has imitated. 

The princes of índia were, in their turn, brothm 
for the Kings of Portugal and as such they addressed 
each other. Even up to a short time ago the King of 
Sundém and the last King of Portugal addressed each 


(io) Dalgado, Glossário Luso-Asiático, I, page XI. 
( 2fl ) J. de Bar roa, Dêc. II, VIL 


other in this manner — «an address of which they were 
justly proud and which no sovereígn of any other 
nation deigned to use or meríted in relation to any 
potentate of Asia or África up to the present although 
in an epoch in which so much is preached about the 
liberty, equality and fratemity of the human race» ( n ). 

Many oriental nobles received the title of Dom by 
which they entered the nobilíty of the Metropole. Some 
of the titular descendants of the ancient ranes or war» 
rior princes are still found in Goa and outside. «The 
Dutch and their actions — wrítes an englishman — have 
been forgotten by the sinhalese of the Jowlands; but the 
chiefs of the south and the west retain with pride the 
honourable title of Dom which was granted to them by 
the first conquerors and they still precede their ancient 
patronyms with the sonorous Christian names of the 
Portuguese» ( 22 ). , 

Notwithstanding his tolerance of religious beliefs 
and although having publícly proclaimed that the rites, 
uses and customs of the indian people would be respec» 
ted, there was one rite on which Albuquerque never 
yielded. This was the ínhuman Sati, by which the 
woman allowed herself to be bumed alive on the funeral 
pyre of her dead husband, «and when Afonso d'Albu¬ 
querque took the kingdom of Goa he did not allow that 
from that time onwards any woman be bumed; and... 
they continued to enjoy life and said great good of 
hím who had ordered that they should not burn» (*»). 

( 2I ) Dalgado, cit. Glossário, I, page XII, 
t 22 ) Sir J, E. Teiment, Ceylon, An Account of the Itsland, 
cit. by Dalgado in the Influência referred to. 

( 23 ) Comentários de Albuquerque, II, Chap, 20, 






This was the first prohibition of Sati The second 
also arose from portuguese authority, that of the Vice- 
roy Dom Constantino de Bragança who extended it to 
Ceylon. The third prohibition was decided by the Great 
Mogul Akbar under the influence of Jesuit missionaries 
from Goa and he himself riding on his horse with all 
speed, managed to save from the stake a widow who 
had already been put on the pyre. The British Govern¬ 
ment only prohibited it in 1829, after thourough and 
phlegmatic consideration ( 24 ). 

The religious expansion carried out by Portugal 
created spiritual links which drew distant peoples to 
the seat of oriental eatholicism, either for education 
or for religious festivais and pilgrimages to popular 
sanctuaries, such as on the occasion when the Body of 
St, Francis Xavier is shown. How many thousands of 
visitors were drawn on this occasion to the ancient city 
of Àdil-xá and the Viceroys! And how many non-chris- 
tians carne to join with these thousands in their prayers 
in a complete understanding of the great moral influence 
of the Saint! On one such occasion a hindu of British 
índia, a schoolmaster of mahrata at Panjim, who felt 
strongly this influence, also carne to the old city accom- 
panied by one of his students; he managed to reach the 
tomb of the Saint and having made due reverence, 
according to his rite, he offered a small candle to be 
burned side by side with the hundreds of other candles. 
Asked by his student why he did this for a god of the 


{«) M. Saldanha, O Sati hindu e o centenário da sua abo¬ 
lição (The Hindu Sati and the Centenary otf íts aholition) . 
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Ghristians, the schoolmaster answered: ã do so because 
we should pay homage to all saints and great men of 
any religion, for they teach us to be good men in this 
world». 

In the mind of the people this devotion was linkerl 
with their devotion to the nation which had senfc this 
Apostle to índia. «As long as the Body of St. Francis 
remains in Goa— say the people—this country wíll 
not cease to be Portuguese». Wherever a Goaneso colony 
is found there is raísed a church, an altar or an image 
of the Saint and his feast is celebrated, be it in national 
territory, as in Lisbon, or in different parte of the 
Orient. This feast and those of the bírthdays of Portu¬ 
guese and British Monarchs were occasion for manifost- 
ing the sentiments which linked such coloníos to Goa 
and to Portugal and at the same time to the British 
Crown, under whose flag they earned their bread. The 
chief of the colony and the British authoritios exchangod 
good wishes for the prosperity of bolh natíons thus 
cementing in a practical manner the Luso-British fnVnd- 
ship established by the chancelleríes. Political vicissi¬ 
tudes of the last four decades appear to have reiidoml 
difficult the continuation of this practice. 

The three June Saints (St. Anthony, St. John and 
St. Peter) who are so popular in Portugal, gained the 
same popularity in Goa, where St, John k feasted on 
his double merits: as the Ilerald of Christ, by the burn- 
ing of a jew made of straw; and as lhe Baptist, by a 
baptismal bath in the píts which at this season are 
overflowing with the abundant waters of the first rains. 
It is thus a rain-feast, 

It was, however, Smt Ánton fimgueulo, the Saint 










Anthony of the Portuguese, who had the largest cult, 
even more than in Portugal and -who in the old city 
of Goa appeared on the official budget with the rank 
of captain and with a salary attributed to him; some 
village communities take pride even now in having him 
as their jonoeiro or partner, with a right to a share 
in their revenue. His feast, which falis in the first 
fortnight of June, has given him a further title for 
devotion, that of sender of the rains, a title unknown 
in the country of his birth. 

It is in fact in the first week of June that the 
monsoon in Goa begins, bringing the beneficient rain 
so anxiously awaited by the farmer. When, however, 
the monsoon forgets the calender, the young boys of 
Goa immediately think of the miraculous St. Anthony; 
and they run in groups with the Saint on their shoulders 
through the streets of the town singing verses in 
konkani without rhyme or reason, in which recalling 
to him his thirteen celebrated miraeles, they implore 
him for the grace of a fourteenth, that of coming to 
the aid of the poor farmer by giving them the blessing 
of rain. St. Anthony’s portuguese nationality, together 
with the belief in his pluvial powers has given him a 
cult and popularity almost equal to that of St. Francis 
— both considered Portuguese Saints and protectors of 
Luso-Christianity. 
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November 

I arrived in Goa, after a few dayj» ia 1'íftniimy and 
after a contact with the Intlían tinia» wiiífh m* 
altogether devoid of interest, from the janat of 4 
one who seeks in the East whut I am nininJy wiw 
on this voyage of semktudy: the Ibrfugi»^* j*fl‘v*»rjv 
A presence which I also aought in Ejfypt, in Arábia «>4 
in, Pakistan in contada, equaily rapai bwt 
meaningful, with those landa that, to th»- iVhijnO'^ 
of old were either «Moarinh» or «Iniiimt». 

I have been making th ia trip in n sonanvhai 
tian manner, as if coming to the I*M m *‘»rrh 
so much of a time but of a bst immwijftv, bu! n«*i *» 
lost that its traces cannot te found in tia* iwpb wul 
even in the «unchangeable» thinp, nf fte Anorask 
classification, when ho conceivod an «unHiHinfrAM*» 
time, They can te found. And there ia, to my kmimI, a 
whole systematíc study to be made, tmvímb a wmbfcw 
such Lusitanían traces in the East, an awmbly to W 
made not by countries but by amua, l thinh that, »í 
assembled together the tracea of Üm pww* ui iv. 
tugal, now scattered throughout North Aín«, íMíj», 
Ceylon, and Malacca, others «til! in the Kar-Kwt, *imtd 









form patterns of innfluence which reveal a cultural 
penetration differing from area to area but almost 
always beyond the surface of the scenery: in lands, 
things and people of the East. A penetration sucli as 
other European presences have to this day not achieved 
in a part of the World where such influences have to 
be considered mainly as of culture on cultures, not of 
nations over nations, it being known that to the East 
as to África, nationalism has even to-day a secondary 
significance in relation to the significance and action | 
of culture. This is an old point of view of mine, concern- 
ing the analysis of Portuguese influence in Eastem j ■ 

areas and not only in African and American areas, | 

which I have seen confirmed as far as European contact 
in general with Eastern areas is concerned, by a pe- 
netrating North-American observer of the Eastern 
Cultures, Professor Northrop of Yale, who has just í 
travelled over the lands where I am now travelling. § 

November j 

. | 

I continue to be impressed with the likeness of 
Portuguese índia to Brazil. Or of Brazil to Portuguese f 

índia, since the Portuguese assimilated here many an 
Eastem value, which is now mixed in the Brazilian 
eomplex of culture: a culture, as Luso-Tropical as that 
of índia. I think I have found in this expression— 
«Luso-Tropical» — the definition that I was lacking for 
to-days eomplex association of culture which is formed 
by Portuguese expansion in tropical lands; and which 
has in the identical tropical conditions of the physical 
surroundings and in the identical general forms of 
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nature—with racial and cultural substances the most 
varied—the basic conditions of existance and develop- 
ment. 

Here in índia, the very substances, both ethnically 
and culturally different from the Amerindian with 
which Brazil, at first, contributed to the eomplex, seem 
to result, after beíng touched by the Portuguese blood 
and culture, in substances singularly alike to the Bra¬ 
zilian: while travelling in Goa, more than once my im- 
pression is that I am completely in Indianoid Brazil 
and among Indianoid Brazilians: in Pará, for instance. 
I was not only impressed by the same forms and colours 
of people. The same smiles. The same way of lookíng 
and of walking, of the people. Not only these more 
ostensive outward demonstrations. The more subtle ones 
as well. 


I 
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The fundamental fact is that the Portuguese first 
went to the East as traders. They were not aiming at 
conquest or colonisation, or, primarily, at the propa- 
gation of the Gospel. But it was necessary, in an Eastem 
country, to acquire prestige, and the only form of pres- 
tige whích counted was mílitary. The first great soldier 
who upheld it was Duarte Pacheco Pereira, Left alone 
to protect the fortified Portuguese ‘factory’ at Cochin, 
he was attacked by an Indian ruler, the Samorim of 
Calicut. Short of men and supplies, and with no supe- 
riority in weapons or amament, he yet defeated the 
Samorim in person, to the amazement of all the in- 
habitants, He was a gifted tactícian; but he was also 
possessed of an indomitable, Spartan courage. The Go¬ 
vernment in Lisbon saw that larger forces were neces¬ 
sary, and sent out (1505) Francisco de Almeida as first 
Viceroy. He was appoínted for three years, and took 
with him 500 men, mainly young gentiemen and cour- 
tiers who had entered into a three-years’ engagement, 
In East África, Quiloa proved hostile; it was taken and 
confided to a friendly African chief. Mombasa also had 
to be taken; but the King of Melinde remained faithful, 
and in his great poem Camoens makes Gama tell hiní 
the whole history of Portugal. 




'Almeidas object was not conquest, but the freedom 
of the seas, with points of support on the mainland at 
which pepper might be loaded and ships repaired. The 
Arab merchants ?ere now prevented from leaving the 
Red Sea and supplying the markets of Egypt, and they 
complained to the Sultan, whose forces, at that time a 
menace to Europe, were finding themselves attacked in 
the rear. It was they, and not the people of índia, who 
were the enemy, and they were joined by the Venetians 
who had formerly picked up pepper in Cairo and Alex¬ 
andria but were now being deprived of that profitable 
trade. Powerful Moslem squadrons were sent to índia 
to expel the Portuguese traders; Almeida’s son was 
surprised and killed, His father rapidly collected ships 
and men, sought out and engaged the ‘Moros’ at Diu, 
and destroyed the combined fleets of the Sultan, Diu 
and Calicut (1509), in spite of their artillery and Ve- 
netian gunners. This victory, more than any other, gave 
the Portuguese the prestige of invincibility. 

Albuouerque, Almeidas successor, brought a new 
plan to meet the difficulties of admínistration. He had 
the qualities of a statesman as well as of a soldier; but 
hís instructions were to make the overseas possessions 
pay, and he had therefore to create fresh sources of 
income. This, he found, could only be done by the con- 
quest of new territories and the imposition of tribute 
upon their rulers. It was a departure from the simple 
trading posts of the past; but the plan might have 
succeeded if the Crown had given it more support from 
home; or if there had been any real stability in the 
economic life of Portugal itself. As things were, not 
even the profits from pepper could cover the expenses 
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and losses inevitabie with the methods employed. Al¬ 
buquerque created an empire, and when he died in 1515 
the plan was beginning to succeed. His capture of 
Ormuz in 1507, with the destruction of the Moslem 
fleet, and his appointment in 1508 as Governor of índia, 
at last enabled him to realise some of his projects. He 
chose Goa as his capital, half way down the west coast 
and took it by surprise in 1510. He began forthwith tó 
make it a Portuguese city, but (unlike the British) en- 
couraged marriage between his Portuguese troops and 
Indian women, so that the population, from that day to 
this, has not been Indian, but Eurasian. He would not 
allow the Portuguese to go into business; and this ban, 
whether wise or not — for it encouraged idleness, 
robbery and looting, inevitabie among troops at that 
time, even in their own eountry—yet had the effect 
that they were regarded by the inhabitants as cmlwos 
and not tiadesmen, and worthy of the highest respect. 
The original inhabitants, meanwhile, lived on in free¬ 
dom, in the practice of their own religion (the Inquí- 
sition only carne later), and with their property gua- 
ranted to them as subjects of the King of Portugal. 
Albuquerque died on the voyage back from a successful 
attack on Aden, ‘out of favour with the King for his 
love of men, and out of favour with men for his love 
of the King’. Hís memory became a legend in Goa, and 
the inhabitants went to his tomb to pray; for they be- 
lieved that the ‘sea-lion’ was still alive, though changed 
into a great fish which swam up and down the Indian 
Ocean. He only ceased to work miraeles when Goa carne 
to have a genuine holy man, St Francis Xavier, whose 
incorruptible remaíns, duly honoured in procession, have 
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twice'saved the city from capture: once, in the eigh- 
teenth century, from an army of Marathas, and again, 
in 1954, from the peaceful aggression of unploed Indian 
‘satyagrahis’ acting for the Indian Union. 


Four hundred and fifty years afterwards, the Por- 
tuguese enclaves in índia still have a Portuguese look 
and a Portuguese mentality: the Eurasian inhabitants 
genuinely feel themselves to be Portuguese. They have 
had, for some centuries of their history, a type of rule 
and culture which has given them an affection for the 
European side of their ancestry; they think like Por¬ 
tuguese, though they speak to one another in an Indo- 
European language of their own: Konkani. The Goanese 
are not a creatíon of the new Indian Union; they are 
the creation of Albuquerque; indeed the difference in 
mentality from any of the inhabitants of the índia of 
Pr, Nehru is always becoming greater, for the national 
characteristics of the Goanese — whether they live in 
Goa or Bombay—are very lifferent from those of the 
Union. They have no caste-system, and their religion 
(which is mainly Roman Catholic, though some are 
Hindoos or Moslems) renders them incapable of under- 
standing a new religiosity of peace and non-violence 
which yet can fee used as a means of aggressive impe- 
rialisih. A parallel with what was once British índia 
should not be drawn; the Hindoos never considered 
themselves to be British. The Goanese on the contrary 
wish to be, and in any justice should be, Portuguese. 
Albuquerque is the peer of the great British Viceroys; 
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but the system by which the British ruled, and the 
índia they served, were different, and Albuquerque^ 
has lasted longer. Professor Boxer once remarked that 
the Portuguese, who were the first Europeans in Asia 
were likely also to be the last. 
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Panjim (Goa), 25 December 1950. 

Following the famous itinerary of Vasco da Gama, 
I had alraady vi.sited the church of Bolem, in Lisbon, 
where rest his remains, and the cape of Good Hope, 
which he had named: Hope of índia. I had still to know 
the end of this heroic voyage. Vasco reached índia at 
Calícut, which I haye not been able to viait. At least I 
liave seen Goa, where he was govemor, 


This portuguese territory must be as big as one of 
our «départements». Backed by a mornitainous and wild 
region, it seems, when one crosses it by car, like an 
immense forest of coconut palras sheltering the villages, 
similar to the pines in our Landes surrounding ifàe villas; 
in the clearings are rice fields of a tender green. Some- 
times a hindu temple with its sacred lake, but more often 
a portuguese church, chalk white with stations of the 
Cross. If it were not for the brilliant saris of the 
women and the nonchalant cows, one would not believe 
oneself to be in índia, 

In the ífcowns the houses are multi-coloured, as in 
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Lisbon or in Rio, blue-wa&hed with shutters of brown, 
pink or red or even pistachio green. The roofs are mau- 
ve-tiled as they are in the Travancore and also in some 
of our oldest French provinces. 

Then where is one? In índia? Without a doubt, and 
thijs country is unquesltionably a part of the Malabar 
coast with its same climate and colours. But the atmos- 
phere is at the same time christian and Portuguese, 
creating a special atmosphere of its own. 


The imprassion of being in índia is therefore 
diminished and becomes instead a «tropical» impression; 
I would say «colonial» if it were really a question of a 
colony, but Goa is not quite a colony, it is an indo-portu- 
guese country, so marked by the personality of its 
founders that it is not. profoundly dífferent from Brazil, 
Angola or Moizambique. If one looks at the men who 
li ve in this eternal garden, the same impression grows 
still more: between Indians and Portuguese an othnic 
blending has taken place so comipletely that one does 
not know exactly with which one is dealing; between the 
most Portuguese of Portuguese and the most Indian of 
Indians are found every intermediate type, with every 
possible nuamce from dark brown to swarthy white, with 
no possibility of knowing when one passes the border 
line from one to the other. There are, moreover, almost 
no Portuguese from Portugal, only a few high officials 
and milítary persons; everyone here is goanese, but the 
Goanese do not feel themselves to be greatly dífferent 
from the metropolitana and, even when they are Hindus, 
do not feel themselves to be Indians. 


. Portuguese colonial policy has therefore achieved a 
singularly original work, which is, furthermore, repro- 
duced in Brazil, África, and on the Far East routes. Xbe 
Goanese family is one which is far from being rich, but 
it is a family, one icould say an ethnic family, in apite 
of its double origin. Wherever the Portuguese flag flies, 
there reigns this extraordinary and paracloxical thing 

ethnic peace: there is no superior or inferior race, 
there is, on both sides, neither an inferiority complex 
nor a superiority complex; colour does not disqualify, 
From this results a relaxed atmosphere which one finds 
nowhere else in the world and which one feels in 
Goa, coming from índia, the more so because the 
Indian, even though he has become independent, still 
remembers all too recent humiliations linked to the 
colour of the skin. 

We know well the price paid for such a result and 
that it could not be recommended to all, for thus do 
the frontiers of race become indistinct; but Portugal 
should be classed with the great colonisáng countries. It 
is a long time since the Portuguese Empire of the XVI th 
century, which dominated the Indian Ocean, lost its 
ancient power, and yet this small country of Goa survi- 
ves, such as it is, not complaining of its regime, proud 
of being Portuguese, and conservíng I dorit know what 
faint touch of latinity. 

At Panjim I gave, in French, a iectura which one 
hundred and fifty persons seemed to me to have follow- 
ed perfectly. The president of the Vasco da Gama Insti- 
tute introduced me in these terms, in a French which, 
so far from home, I could not listen to without emotion: 
«I greet the French friend of Portugal, who has been 
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able to perceive, as an impartial observer, how the Por¬ 
tuguesa culture of equality and assimilation has made a 
clean sweep of all prejudices and of all ethnic, religious 
and social discorda to raise the people of the colonies 
to the status of cítizens, united by a common link, equally 
dear to all, the flag of Portugal. It is here in Goa and 
i/n Portuguêse índia in general that you will see, more 
than elsewhere, the results of this assámilatory, chris- 
tian, latin 'and western culture. Should you have the 
opportunity to visit our villages, you will see in our 
houses and in our customs a corner of latin Europe 
encruáed in the vast indlian península. Here, in our 
land, there are no subjects, no small tribes marked with 
the seal of inferiority: these are the outstanding prin¬ 
cipies of christian doctrine, the only ones which lead 
to the grandeur of the colonising nations.» 

The speaker was not a European but a Goanese, and 
I must say that his words did not jar at all. 


We have analysed in a former article the complexity 
of the problem of Pondichery. As far as Goa is concem- 
ed, I shall take care not to give an opinon, which would 
be uncalled for on my part: I only record that the Por- 
tuguese Government has refused to recognise that there 
may be there a goanese problem. That Goa is of índia 
cannot be argued against, but, according to Lisbon and 
aceording also to Goa, it is a question of a portuguese 
índia and less that of a colony than of a country of a 
special type. So special, in fact, that it is necessary to 
see it to believe it. On the 24th Deceimber I attended 
midnight mass at Panjim, in an atmosphere so christian 
that one did not believe one self in índia. 
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There are, in the entire Portuguese State of índia, 
about 4500 civil servants of Goan origin, and not more 
than thirty or, possibly, forty from metropolitan Por¬ 
tugal. 5 In the address that Dr. Oliveira Salazar deli- 
vered on April 12, 1954, over a national hookup, he 
explained preeisely what Goa meant to Portugal in 
economic terms: «...whatever its moral value for us, 
it may be said that demographically, economically, and 


5 Indian propaganda haa insisted on the economic exploitation 
of Goa for the benefits of Portugal. «The trade policy of Goa ia 
determined in Lisbon for the sole ínterest of Portugal» (Menon, 
K. N., Portuguese Pockets in índia, New Delhi, 1953, p. 61). 
The same writer adds that «the main cause for the backwardness 
of Goa's economy is the callous and indifferent policy of the 
colonial government which has done nothing to foster industry 
or promote agriculture» (ibid ., p. 66). «Goa’s trade policy is 
determined in the sole interests of Portugal» (Portuguese Mia 
Today, published by The National Congress of Goa, Bombay, 
1950, p. 16); also emphasized in Gaitonde, P,, and Mani, A, D., 
The Goa Problem, Indian Councíl of World Affairs, New Delhi 
1956, pp, 17,18. ' ‘ 
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financially, the Portuguese State of índia does not 
count in the Portuguese world taken as a whole». The 
entire trade between European Portugal and Portuguese 
índia represents about 0.75 per cent per thousand of 
metropolitan trade. The budget of Portuguese índia has 
amounted to about two hundred thousand contos for 
receipts and expenditures and these expenditures have 
all been for local administration with the exception of 
the very small item of eight hundred contos to Portugal 
toward the operation of one of the agencies devoted to 
the overseas possessions. «The mother country spends 
about seven thousand contos a year in the Portuguese 
State of índia and recently, as a result of measures in 
aid of shipping, many tens of thousands of contos». 0 

If the Portuguese State of índia has cost the govern- 
ment money rather than serving as a source of income 
and of «exploitation» as is asserted by certain sectors 
of opinion, there is an additional element of some im~ 
portance, and that is the degree to which Goans have 
found a place for themselves in the Portuguese world, 
thanks to their common citizenship. Aside from the fact 
just noted that almost all officeholders in Goa itself 
are Goans, there has been a steady flow abroad, espe- 
icially to the African colonies and, for that matter, to 
Portugal itself. This is true in the professions, public 
.Service, and, very especially, among the clergy, for Goa 
with its numerous religious vocations has poured out 
ecclesiastical man power to every part of the Portuguese 


8 Address of Dr, Salazar, (Goa and the Indian Union.» h 
Portugal Bulletm of PoUücal , Economia and Cultural Informa¬ 
tion, Lishon, March- April, 1954, p. 3. 
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world. There was a Goan governor of «acau in 1824- 

btaoTm? Qü f mme ' Tete - and Sofala in Mozaml 
bigne m 1838; a Goan governor of Goa itself in 1843 ■ 

f “ 19 T 17 i and ° f TÍmor “ m As & baelf 
as 839, Dr. Isidore Emilio Batista, a Goan from 

Loutnlim, was professor at the Polytechnical Instituto 
of Lisbon. Dr. Gama Pinto was the founder of the Ins¬ 
tituto of Ophthalmology and Dr Alfredo da Costa 
achieved a name in the Matemity Hospital in Portugal. 
Goans participated actively in the army and oceupied 
numerous mflitary posts and from as early as 1826 the 
Indian territory had two members of Parliament in 
Lisbon. An Indian commentator on the Goa question 
rema* that «when under the British hegemony we 
Indians were struggling as clerks, there was a Goan 
minister in the Portuguese cabinet and a Goan as am- 
bassador of Portugal in Argentina». 8 On the ecclesias- 
tical side Goa has given the Portuguese territories a 
numerous contingent of priests and bishops, Only re¬ 
cently, for example, Msgr. José Felipe Carmo Colaço 
rector of the Major Semínary of Rachol in Goa was 
designated Bishop of the Cape Verde Islands. During 
the second half of the nineteenth century, priests from 
Goa were among the most active in the spreading of 
the faith in Cape Verde, Portuguese Guínea, and 
elsewhere in África, 0 


7 Saldanha, A Short History of Goa , Nova Goa, 1935, p. 135 
Boman-Behram, op, dt„ pp, 25-26. 

a r° Gomes Gatao ;/‘ X '> ^cese de Cabo Verde e 0 Clero 
d ! Goa '* “ 0 Hmldo > Nova Goa. May 12, 1956. The new diocese 
of Sá da Bandeira in Angola has been given a Goan bishop in 
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From the administrative point of view, Português© 
índia has evolved along similar lines to the mother 
country. 


official and four private institutions and 
tural school at Sanguem. 


an agricul- 


ijjconomicaiiy, as has been 
índia is relatively well off . 12 


indicated, Portuguese 


The judiciaiy is independent, and Goa, together 
with Macao and Timor, the three Far Eastem terri- 
tories, forms a judicial district with a court sitting in 
Goa. The civil police force is made up of Goans, as 
constituted by the decree of April 4,1946, under a Por¬ 
tuguesa commandant. Religiously, there is freedom of 
worship, and the specíal arrangement known as the 
Padroado, to which mention has been made previously 
and regarding which further comment is reserved for 
the end of this chapter, was formally abolished in 1951. 

There is no restriction on education and provision 
has been made for government schools, mission insti¬ 
tutions, and private educational establishments. The 339 
elementary schools in 1952 served 12,453 pupils, exclud- 
íng the 177 mission schools. Four secondary schools, a 
teaching instituto and a medicai school complete the 
general picture of educational activity in the area. The 
private schools include those in which instruction is 
given in Marathi, Gujarati, and English, the latter 
represented by 67 such institutions with nearly 12,000 
students . 11 Technical education is cared for by five 


the person of Msgr. António Ribeiro Santana and eight Goan 
prieats have gone out to the African territory with the new 
prelate («Goa and Portuguese África,» in Revue du Clergé Afn- 
cam, Mayidi, Belgian Congo, No. 3, May, 1956, p. 298). 
h Statesman’8 Year Book, 1955, op. cih, p. 1341. 

u 


In June of 1954, the National Congress (Goa) 
launched the passive resistance movement which is 
called «Satyagraha» and prepared for the entry in 
Portuguese índia of numbers of these manifestants on 
August 15, the anniversary of Indian independence. 
This policy about which the Indian government has 
been most equivocai, apparently supportíng and then 
disowning, constitutes one of the most original and, 
at the same time, dangerous methods for the exertioií 
of pressure to be found in contemporary political prac- 
tice. The idea consists simply of mobilizing hundreds 
or thousands, if it is possible, of individuais who are 
preswnedly unarmed and march them across the border 


Total 


- -- Aiiuia, XVI to 

year, was as follows, in contos: 

Ordincvry Extraordimry 
Revenue 187,618 66,873 

Expenditures 129,012 66 , 464 194 47e 

Balancea +8,601 - 8,591 +10 

Of this total 52,362 contos have been earmarked for the Develop- 
ment Plan (48,000) and oCmmunications (2,632). A grant of 
2,340 was made for sanitation. The broadcasting statíon in Goa 
got an extraordinary grant of 900 contos. As may be seen the 
budget ic perfectly balanced within the limito of its income {Por¬ 
tugal Bulletin of Political, Econcmic and CMml hfomatm 
Lisbon, January-February, 1954, p. 31 ). 
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into the territory wliose sovereignty the nation res- 
ponsible for the movement is seeking to undermine, 10 
On the other side, Goan separatista, in obvious coimiv- 
ance with the Indian authorities, arranged to «liberate» 
the tiny enclaves of Dadra and Nagar-Avely, which are 
surrounded by Indian territory and quite inaccessible 
to the Portuguese authorities once the Indians refused 
them transit facilities. 20 


1 “ «A batch of 500 Indian volunteers will start satyagraha 
in Goa on August 15th, Indian independence day, according to 
Goan nationalist sources in Bombay, These sources said the 
volunteers, vvlio would belong to all parties, includíng the Con- 
gress, the Praj a-socialist and the Jan Sangh, and drafted from 
all parts of Bombay state, would leave for the Goan border by 
train and bus» (The Overseas Hmâustan Times, New Delhi, 
July 8, 1954). The definition of «Satyagraha» is contained in 
numerous Indian writings. «While Satyagraha in its intense 
form and in its most comprehensive aspect is a creed, a way 
of lífe ... in its broader aspects it may be said to be a nonviolent 
weapon for the use of individuais as well as groups and masscs 
in fighting against all evil and mjustice, social, economic and 
political. It is an altemative to all other kinds of weapons and 
remedies which involve hatred and violence to persons and pro* 
perty.» Diwakar, R. R., Satyagraha . The yathmy to peace 
(Patna, índia, 1950), p. 22, 

20 The full story of this act of aggression has yet to be 
told. The defendera of the tiny enclaves were Portuguese Indians, 
to a man, since índia had raade impossible reinforcements from 
the rest of Portuguese índia. In Drada, for instance, there was 
not a single European Portuguese nor a single soldier. The small 
políce force that resisted was made up entirely of Portupese 
Indians. Their chief, Aniceto de Rosário, went down fighting for 
Portugal (Distortions in in the Case of Goa . Heraldo Eeplies to 
The Examiner, Nova Goa, 1954, p. 5). Mr. Nehru has revealed 
his own hitterness at the lack of support for Liberation» from 
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Thus far in the controversy, the Indian authorities 
had employed four procedures for pressure on Portugal: 
denunciation and the usual propaganda buil-up, whith 
glanng accusations of terrorism, repression, and the 
massing of troops; seeond, the toleration if not the 
aetual support of the allegedly peaceful infiltration or 
«Satyagraha»; third, the economic blockade which was 
less effective in the case of Goa, Damão, and Diu which 
have access to the sea than to the two landlocked en- 
claves; and, finally, the actual invasion of the enclaves 
and their occupation, which constituted an act of vio- 
lenoe, and the exact contrary of the policy Mr Nehru 
has always preached of negotiation and discussion 
rather than direct action for the achievement of the 
ends of Indian objectives, On July 25, 1954, the Portu¬ 
guese foreign Office announced policy that «The Portu¬ 
guese territory of Dadrá has been the object of armed 
aggression originating in the neighboring Indian 
Union,» 21 It was apparent that in numerous villages and 


the Goans themselves when he stated in a speech on May 21 
1955, that «If Goans themselves did not exercise their rigbt of 
self-detemination, it was possible it might create an adverse 
reaction throughout the world» (The Overseas Hindustan Times , 
New Delhi, May 26, 1956). índia has pretended that «Goan 
nationahsts» liberated the enclaves, The evidence is fairly con- 
clusive that these tiny temtories aro now ruled by Indians as 
the Portupese have always been claimíng, One R, G. Kamat 
in a letter to the Times of hdia remarks that «The Goans can 
expel the Portupese from índia just as soon as the territories 
Dadra and Nagar-Avely are run by Goans and not by Indian 
cítizens» ( quoted in O Heraldo, Nova Goa, January 12, 1956), 
21 Full text of the protest and details of the incidents in 
Hotícms de Portugal, Lisbon, July 31, 1954. This is the weekly 
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border eommunities not only in the enclaves but else- 
where armed Indians had penetrated Portuguese terri- 
tory. 

Portugal demanded the retirement of the Indian 
eonsuls at Goa and Mormugão, and NewDelhi retaliated 
by demanding that the Portuguese consular represen¬ 
tativo in Bombay leave the country. Moreover, the 
Indian government refused flatly to allow Portuguese 
troops to cross to their own enclaves to maintain order. 
The Portuguese, in view of the fast-deteriorating situa- 
tion, proposed to índia that neutral observers be de- 
signated to study the situation. This was, perhaps, a 
precaution in view of the difficulties expected on Au- 
gust 15, and the desire to demonstrate the degree of 
complicity of índia itself in the encouragement, active 
or tacit, of the «satyagrahis.» 22 


bulletin of the National Secretariate of Information. «There were 
huge demonstrations in Lisbon and elsewhere and the Portuguese 
press was ardent in its affirmations of solidarity in the face of 
the aggression. Mr. Nehru has gone much too far in his dangerous 
game. He has allowed that a cowardly act of force be unleashed 
against a pacific country.» Diário da Manhã, Lisbon, July 23, 
1954, noted that the action of the New Delhi government in 
settling honorably this incident would reveal its real intentions. 
The Indians indicated they had no intention of allowing the 
re-establishment of Portuguese control over the enclaves: «The 
Deputy foreip minister Mr. A. K. Chanda, assured the Kajya 
Sabha on Monday that every step would be taken by the govern¬ 
ment of índia to see that Indian territory was not violated in 
any manner by Portuguese troops trying to cross to the enclaves» 
(The Overseas Hindustan Times, New Delhi, September 23, 
1954). 

n The New York Times (August 11, 1964) notes that Por- 


After this flare-up the matter died down perceptibly 
until early in 1955 when, on January 12, the Indian 
government handed the Portuguese a note in which it 
reiterated that any attempt on the part of the Portu¬ 
guese government to deport Indians, including Goan 
satyagrahis, to serve sentences in penal establishments 
in Portugal, or other Portuguese territoríes in África, 
would have serious and far-reaching repercussions in 
índia. The Indian government repudiated the Portu¬ 
guese governmenfs contention that it had a right to 
defend itself in Goa against depredations, incursíons, 
and all the multiple forms of penetration the Indians 
were devising against the territoríes. «The Government 
of índia categorically refused to accept the view that 
Indians, including Goans, who have the courage to resist 
Portuguese colonialism, are criminais.» The New Delhi 
government claimed in this same communication that 
it had done its best to dissuade citizens from taking 
part in the Satyagraha movement. 23 

The Indian government in taking this position has 
assumed what, by any standard, is a most extraordinary 
role. It claims that people living under Portuguese rule 


tugal had made this proposal and that índia had accepted. «índia 
in her note to Lisbon categorically deníed Portugal’® allegation 
of complicity in the merger movement and at the same time 
maintained that ‘Indians in Portuguese possessions are as much 
entitled to their freedom as those in the Indian Union and are 
determined to win it but the government and people of índia 
have always been anxious to find a solution by conference and 
negotiation.’» 

23 Foreign Affairs Record, New Delhi, Ministry of Externai 
Affairs Publicity Division, Eebruary, 1956, Vo! I, p. 3. 
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have the perfect right to rebel against this government 
because ít is «colonialist» and therefore an abomination 
in the sight of the Lord. The Portuguese are tyrants 
and agents of fascism because they are not amused by 
the idea of mobs of Indians barging over their frontiers 
bent on destruction and agitation. Do the Indian leaders 
really think that a principie of this sort, if carried out 
widely, would bring anything but complete chãos in 
international relations? It smacks ominously of the 
manner in which Hitlerite Germany bellowed threats 
on neighboring countries for their violation of the 
proper conduct toward their German citizens and urged 
every kind of pressure to make life wretched for the 
Poles, Czechs, and the rest. It belies the avowed pro- 
gram in international matters which the Indian govem- 
ment and Mr. Nehru, in particular, have espoused over 
an over again 24 . One wondens if the principie of mutual 
respect for the territorial integrity of neighbors applies 
exclusively to Burma, Bhutan, Tibet, but not to Goa. 
Nonaggression takes a strange turn when masses of 
human beíngs are dispatched across the frontíer in the 
atempt to coerce the Portuguese into submission or, 
what is worse, produce a situation in which force has 
to be used to stop them and then, with the martyrdom 


24 The famous five principies about which the Indians talk 
endlessly are; (1) mutual respect for each other’s territorial 
integrity and sovereignty, (2) non-aggression, (3) noninterferenoe 
in each othePs internai affaírs for any reasons of a political, 
economic, or ideological character, (4) equality and mutual bene- 
fit. (5) peaceful coexistence. See Foreign Affairs Record , New 
Delhi, June, 1955, Vol, L, pp. 131-132. These principies are stated 
in the joint Nehru-Bulganin statement after the Soviet visit, 


of these unfortunates, decry Portuguese tyranny and 
imperialism. Non-interference obviously applies to 
everyone except the Portuguese territories with which 
índia manages to meddle with extraordinary consis- 
tency. 

But since the term «coloniaiism» is employed by 
New Delhi as an expression of opprobrium and since 
Portugal is plainly a colonialist state insístent on 
maintaining a position it has held for four hundred 
years—long before the existence, let it be mentioned, 
of anything remotely resembling an Indian nation under 
one government — none of the ordinary principies of 
proper international conduct apparently apply, 

During the early months of 1955 the tension rose 
again with border incidents repeating themselves fre» 
quently. The Portuguese government expressed, on June 
8 , 1955, its great disquietude at the progress of anti- 
-Portuguese agitation along the frontier and in the 
Indian press and the multiplication of episodes that 
foreshadowed another trial of force on August 15. The 
press of índia was accused of exaggerating grotesquely 
the situation of unrest within the Portuguese territo¬ 
ries; of laying claim to support from Portuguese In- 
dians, which did not in fact exist; and of condemning 
the legitimate measures taken by the government to 
maintain peace, without which it would have abdicated 
all pretension of an established authority. Various Goan 
newspapers in índia, which were hostile to annexation, 
were assaulted or closed. Various citizens of Bombay 
of Goan origin who were not favorable to the campaign 
for integration, such as Pompeia Viegas, Secretary of 
the Indo-Portuguese Institute, Joel Boavida, director of 
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the paper Ave Maria, and Vitorino Rodrigues, were 
deported. Prominent political figures of índia devoted 
their time to meetings and addresses on behalf of Goan 
liberation, and this effort culminated in numerous bor- 
der incidents, some of the most serious of which accur- 
red between April 26 and May 4 on the frontiers of Da¬ 
mão. On May 18, a group of some fifty-five individuais 
under the socialist leader Goray invaded Portuguese 
territory and stoned the frontier guards. On May 29, a 
group of about seventy, under the leadership of S. P. 
Limae, invaded Goan territory for the same purpose of 
provoking disorders and were ultimately conducted 
back into índia by the local authorities. That these were 
not individual, irresponsible, sporadic moves is demons- 
trated by the fact that the invading group had paraded 
through the streets of the Indian town of Belgão before 
moving on to the border. The Indian govemment did 
nothing to prevent these manifestations. 25 The líst of 
assaults on the frontier from January, 1955, to June 
includes at least eighteen specific incidents. The Indian 
press responded by accusing the Portuguese of wide- 
spread arrests in Goa and firing on the Indian border 
police. 24 

On February 17, anniversary of the arrest of 


26 Incidentes de fronteira e actividades antiportugmsas na 
União Indiana, Lisbon, 1955, commumqué issued by the Portu¬ 
guese Ministry of Foreign Affairs, June 8, 1955. 

28 The Overseas Hindustan Times, New Delhi, June 23, 1955. 
There is no denial of the Crossing of passive resisters, for the 
issue of the Indian paper notes that «another group of 33 satya- 
grahis led by Modak Guruji,... crossed into Goa the same dayj 


Dr. Gaitondo, Madame Joshi, president of the National 
Congress (Goa), crossed the frontier at the head of some 
fífty satyagmhis for the purpose of holding a meeting 
at Mapuça, and was promptly arrested for her pains. 
In April the Liberation Committee took over the di- 
rection of these operations and on May 11 , a Goa Sa- 
tyagraha Committee was constituted, presided over by 
Peter Alvares. Between May 18 and August 9, the 
Committee sent thirteen groups into Goa, running any- 
where from 50 to 125 «volunteers.» almost all of them 
of Indian nationality. The Portuguese have claímed that 
the majority, if not all, of these so-called volunteers 
have been hired to take part in the demonstration and 
this had been virtually admitted by Nath Pai, president 
of the International Union of Socialist Youth, who 
stated that each satyagrahi cost about 20 rupees á day 
for expenses. 27 

At first the satyagrahis were small groups belong- 
ing to a single political party. Later, as the technique 
became more refined, they were composed of individuais 
of various political persuasions and from many parts 
of índia. There were women and children among them 


27 Chnnique de politique étmngère, p. 33, «The trial of 
Mrs. Sudhabai Joshi, President of the National Congress (Goa) 
who offered stayagraha in the Portuguese settlement on April G, 
would commence towards the end of this month before the Por¬ 
tuguese military tribunal, Mrs. Joshi has been charged with 
'treason' and with Molating' the Portuguese territory by entering 
it without documents and ‘legal formalities’ for the purpose of 
creating an environment for the integration of Goa with índia» 
(italics mine since the expression is a elassic in euphemism) 
(Overseas Hindustan Times, New Delhi, October 27,1955). 










and it is well known that the groupa on their way to 
penetrate Portuguese territory were feted en route and 
offered facilities by the local authoríties. Poona and 
Belgaum became well-known centers of their organiza- 
tion and among the leaders are such figures as Atma- 
ram Patel of the Workers and Peasants Party, Y. C. 
Deshpande of the Hindu movement Mahasabha, a mem- 
ber of parliament, anda T. K. Chaudhriof the Kevolu- 
tionary Socialist Party, also a member of parliament. 

The preparations for August, 1955, were far more 
serious than the year before when The New York Times 
announced that the much-heralded march into Goa had 
f izzled out with a handful of teen-agers making a nuis- 
ance of themselves. 28 According to the best figures, on 
August 15,1955,1711 volunteers entered Goa and 1250 
entered Damão, among these some 300 Congress mem- 
bers. The manifestation ended up with some 15 dead 
and 38 wounded, The next day the extreme left in índia 
responded by a series of strikes, Tn Bombay, the rioting 
that began over the Goa incidents ended with the Indian 
police wounding a couple of dozen demonstrators. The 
political invasion did not work and índia settled down 
to a discussion of what to do next. «The violence of the 
Portuguese reaction stunned the Indians and halted the 
peaceful resistance for the time being. 20 

Moreover, the whole theory of peaceful resistance 
seerned to be blowing up. «The official philosophy of 


28 fhe York Times, August 15, 1954. Among other 
incidents then was the attack by a group of volunteers under 
the leadership of Jan Sangh against the settlement of Diu. 

20 Hid„ August 17, 1955, report by A. M. Rosenthal. 


índia is non-violence and most Indians talk of it as an 
accepted way of life. But the fact is that índia, non- 
violent in philosophy, always teeters on the edge of a 
frighteníng, catastrophic sort of violence.» •» The system 
of putting on pressure through these forced marches 
and offering of one’s body to policemen and frontier 
guards has certain disadvantages in the specific case 
of Goa. In the first place, it is all coming from índia 
and one wonders if the Goans are quite so keen to be 
liberated as is depicted in índia. If they were, the small 
Portuguese force in the country could certainly not 
cope with a tremendous uprising to support the invaders 
and neither in 1954 nor in 1955 did anything of the sort 
mature. Were the Goans as eager to integrate with 
índia as they ara said to be, then the territories of 
Portuguese índia would be as difficult to govern as 
Cyprus is for Great Britain, and the comparison is not 
entírely out. of place because the population is about 
the same, with the added aggravation that in Goa huge 
and populous índia is just over a land frontier, more 
than willing to profit from every evidence of unrest in 
the Portuguese zone. The fact that the Portuguese have 
shown a decided dísposition to crack down hard if the 
need aríses has produced something of a shock. 

The events of August 15 produced a fine assort- 
ment of the usual terror stories and accounts of sadistíc 
police and army men in Goa mowing down innocent 
Indians. Homer A. Jack, an American newsman who 
visited Goa at the time, wrote two articles for the 


80 Ibih, August 21, 1955. 





HMustm Times of Bombay (August 19 and 20, 1955) 
and his account has been produced in the form of a 
pamphlet by the newspaper, the title of which is suffi- 
cient to indicate the tenor of his account: «Callous 
Mentality of Portuguese.» This correspondent, after 
giving us a bloody account of the savage Portuguese, 
ends up with the comment that «satyagraha is an honest 
method and wonderful too.» 81 In the publication called 
The Story of Goa, published by the Information Service 
of índia in London, the peaceful policy of índia is con- 
trasted with «the massacre of satyagrahis» who were 
«mowed down by Portuguese troops.» 32 

In spite of the unpromising results of the experience 
on August 15, the policy was not abandoned. As of 
August 18, the communist party of Gujerat announeed 
that it would take over the movement if the Liberation 
Committee were no longer inclined to do so. The Alva¬ 
res faction of the Liberation Committee approved a 
continuation of the method and asked if it was to be 
carried out on October 2, the anniversary of Gandhi. 
On August 31 and on September 1, two groups entered 
Goa. On the sixth of that month, Mr. Nehru declared 
his opposition to the entry of such volunteers into Por¬ 
tuguese índia and closed the overland frontier between 
the two countries. 33 In connection with this discussion, 


31 Goa, Uth August, 1955, Bombay, 1955, p. 16. 

32 The Story of Goa, 1965, p. 12. See alsoForeign Affairs 
Reeord, New Dellii, September, 1955, Vol, I, No. 9. Satyagraha 
casualties were given as follows: killed, 18; convicted, 13; in 
detention, 26. 

33 Le Monde, Paris, September 8, 1955: «Certain members 
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Mr. Nehru raised a matter which was new in the 
debate, namely that the emphasis should be placed on 
the fact that the Portuguese must leave índia rather 
than on the necessity for annexing Portuguese índia 
to the Union. The most remarkable part of this state- 
ment which made the rounds of the world press was 
that the Indian prime minister, in an outburst which 
was anything but in line with his professed devotion 
to democracy, added that «we will not tolerate the 
presence of a colonial power. We will not tolerate the 
Portuguese even if the Goans want to keep them. Goa 
will undoubtedly become a part of índia.» 84 In other 
words, no matter what the Goans want —and hereto- 
fore the Indians have never admitted that Goa wanted 
anything but ínstant annexation—the preference will 
play no part in the ultimate decision, because the Por¬ 
tuguese must go since índia wants it. 

Mr. Nehru himself has followed a confused policy 
regarding the satyagrahis. While expressíng admiration 
for them, he hesitated for a long time to condemn this 
method of International pressure. It has been said that 
one reason for the decision to actively discourage the 
volunteers was the threat from Pakistan that the same 
method would work just as effectively in the case of 
the criticai Kashmir situation. One wonders just what 


of parliament in New Delhi qualified Mr. Nehnfs policy as 
vacillating, indecisive and bound to fail, They claimed the decision 
to disapprove passivo resistance against Portuguese territory as 
sabotage of the efforts by the opposition to place foreign policy 
on a united plane,» 







Mr. Nehru would say if five or ten thousand Pakistani 
satyagrahis marched into Kashmir, which he claims for 
índia, and announced that they were employing a me- 
thod which the Indians themselves had acclaimed as the 
acme of proper international relations and which the 
Pakistanis intended to use in settling border dífficulties 
and annexing terrítory. 85 

While there has been, perhapss a lessening of ten- 
sion, thanks to the hesitations about the utility of the 
satyagrahis, índia has not diminished the massive pro¬ 
paganda campaign against the Portuguese. A Goan 
nationalist, Telho Mascarenhas, has had charge of the 
Portuguese language broadcasts over the New Delhi 
station and a clandestine station operates in Indian ter- 
ritory under the name of Azad Goa Radio. The daily 
newspaper Heraldo, in Nova Goa, runs a regular daily 
column in English on its last page, devoted almost 
entirely to pointíng out the distortíons of the Bharat 
(Indian) radio and press. For example, in June, 1956, 
it was stated from Indian sources that Goan nationalists 
had wounded the Portuguese govemor general near 
Pangim, in Portuguese índia. There was no basis at 
all to the story and the Goa press replied at once. 88 

35 The New York Times, Septeraber 7, 1955: «The Indian 
parliament gave its backing today to Prime Minister Jawaharial 
Nehru’s renunciation of peaceful invasíon as a weapon to force 
the Portuguese out of their colony of Goa, ... Mr, Nehru and his 
party had walked a thin line before August 15, not openly 
sponsoring the peaceful invasion but not doing anything to 
discourage it.» 

3(1 O Remido, Nova Goa, June 15, 1966. Reply under title, 
«Down Wíth the Criminais». 


The most clifficult point of all is to determine the 
will of the Goan people themselves. There seems little 
doubt that of the êwigrés, some of those who have 
achieved a position of some importance in índia (that 
is, the êlüe), are favorable to annexation. It must be 
emphasized, however, that of these almost all have lost 
contact wíth affairs in Portuguese índia and cannot 
claim to speak for their former compatriots. 37 One of 


3r A good review of the Portuguese-Indian controversy is 
contained in The British Survey (London, November, 1954, No. 
68 ), Among other things this authoritative — and impartial — 
examination of the situation notes that «there seems to be a 
remarkable consensus of opinion among responsible foreign 
reporters who have been in Goa that the general feeling of the 
population is against any change» (p. 20). The opinions of sudi 
different observers as Roy Trumball of the New York Times, 
André Siegfried writing in Figaro of Paris, and others concur 
in the conviction that the population of Goa is quite unaware of 
the reality of the Indian contention that it suffers from «opres- 
sion.» Evelyn Waugh noted after a visit that the Goans tended 
to compare their relatively high standards with índia and were 
not impressed by what they saw across the frontier. 

The panorama of Goan nationalist parties is an amazing 
one, for the multiplicity and capacity to proliferate: 

National Congress (Goa). Founded in 1946 with marked left- 
wing tendency. After some dissension, the leftist tendency again 
prevailed in 1953-1954 under the Peter Alvares, Indian sociali 3 t 
of Goan origin. The Congress has produced various offshoots 
such as the dissident movement headed by J. C, Carvalho and 
that under the direction of Mme, Sudhabai Joshi. Telho Masca- 
renha is one of the active members of the Congress group, and 
editor of the paper Ressurge Goa. Another member, António 
Furtado, former community treasurer in Portuguese índia, edits 
a review Free Goa and was named by the nationalists adminis- 
trator of the occupied enclaves of Dadra and Nagar-Avely, 

Goan Peoptis Party. Divakar Kakodkar and George Vaz, 








their principal argumenta is that as long as Portuguese 
sovereignty continues, Goa will remain a stagnant pool 
on the coast of Malabar and will not participate in the 
growing prosperity and future development of índia. It 
would seem that it is this group of Goans, more or less 

wlio founded the anti-Fascist Goan Youth League in 1944, broke 
from the Congress and fonned the Goan Pcople’s Party. It is, 
in reality, identified with the Indian communist party, Members 
of this party were largely active on August 2, 1955, in the 
occupation of the tiny enclaves. 

United Front of Goans. In 1950, Francis Mascarenhas and 
Waman. Desai quit the Congress and founded the United Front 
of Goans and whose purpose is an autonomous State of Goa 
within the Indian Union as against the idea of many Indiana 
that Goa should become a part of the Maharashtre State and 
lose its identity, Waman Desai, who was charged in Goa with 
embezzlement, is most active. 

Amd Gomntak Dal Early in 1954, Y. N. Lawande, expelled 
from the Congress, founded the Azad Gomantak Dal (Free Goan 
Group) at Belgaum with the support of the Mahasabha, or Hindu 
extremists, and the Jan Sangh. The tendency here is Hindu 
communalist and it is active in clandestine activity within Por¬ 
tuguese índia. 

Goan Actíon Committee. Founded in 1954 by Tristão Bra¬ 
gança Cunha, a Goan of Marxist convictions, the intention was 
to co-ordinate the action of the various groups whose aim was 
Goan Liberation.» 

Goan Liberation Council, In August, 1954, a number of Ca- 
tholics in Bombay formed this group under the presidency of 
A, Soares. The latter was active in the struggle against British 
rule and since identifying himself with the effort to annex Goa, 
he has directed his attention principally against what Ire caíls 
the fascist character of the regime in Portugal. They are aware 
of the importance of negotiating with the Indian government in 
the event of annexation, to assure the maximum of religious 
guarantees to the Goans. 


«assimilated» ínto Indian natíonal life, in whom the 
government has placed its confidence. Most Goans in 
índia, and especially those in modest círcumstances, 
seem to have remained passive or positively loyal to 
Portugal up to date. The confusion of parties and mo- 
vements and the doubtful character of some of the 
leadership has not been such as to inspire unreserved 
ardor for líberation. The efforts of the Goan Liberation 
Council to secure Catholic signatures for a manifesto 
of solidarity with the aims of liberation met with only 
medíocre success. The outlook would seem to favor an 
intensification of the pressure and the increase of every 
effort to mobilize Goans resident in índia for liberation. 
Neither of the two governments have shifted the basic 
position, nor give signs of so doing. As things stand 
now, the area of possible compromise is most narrow 
and gives little hope of fruitful conversations between 
the two states. Whatever may be the political outlook 
for Portugal in the long run, the roots of culture and 
of relígion that have been struck in Goa remain deep 
and permanent «nor can a certain immortality be denied 
to a city which knew St. Francis Xavier, the Apostle 
of the Indies and Camões...» 88 

Geographical contiguity is perhaps less important in 
the determination of national affiliation and even poli¬ 
tical adherence than other factors, such as culture, a 
long associatíon, tradition, and a way of life. If the 
Indian contention that what is geographically a part of 
the Indian subcontinent must belong to it politically, it 

w Spate, Mia and Pakistan , op, oit, p, 622. 
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is difficult to see just how Burma and Oeylon are goíng 
to remain independent, or how Nepal, Bhutan, and 
Sikkim in the Himalayas can remain outside the orbit 
of New Delhi control. The existence of Pakistan is the 
most cogent of all arguments that political uníty does 
not necessarily follow geographical or even economic 
lines. East Pakistan is certainly a part of Bengal from 
every point of view except the political and yet the 
force of cireumstances led to the acceptance of the for- 
mation of Pakistan and the partition of índia, against 
which Mr. Nehru inveighed for years and about which 
he said some very unpleasant things . 42 If uníty among 
nations is so sacred a tbing that everythíng else must 
be sacrificed to it, then just how does índia find it 
possible to accept a divided Korea and a divided Viet- 
nam, both of which carne about with considerable In- 
dian approval? 


42 Nehru, Jawaharlal, The Dmovery of Mia, op. dt, p, 508 
seq, In these pages Mr. Nehru argues that only on an «all-India 
basis» can the country survivs and that partition means some 
very disastrous things. Yet partition came and índia had to 
swallow the unpalatahle fact and Pakistan continues to exist and 
gives every prómise of remaining a factor in international life 
indefinitely. If Pakistan exists, regardless of geographical unity, 
and in spite of the dire calamities foreseen by Mr, Nehru, it is 
odd that Indian welfare depends to such a high degree on the 
expulsion of the Portuguese and the annexation of 600,000 of 
their citizens, 


B. K.BOMAN-BEHMM, 

M. A, L. L. B. 

Indian lawyer, miding at Bombay. 
Author of «Educatioml Contmersies 
in Índia», «The Rise of Municipal Go¬ 
vernment in the City of Ahmedabad» 
and « Goa and Ourselves». 

The following pamges are trans- 
crited from his book «Goa and Oursel 
ves», Bombay, 1955 , 





GOA AND COLONIALISM 
Racial Arpeci 

When we talk of annexing Goa for whatever reasons 
to the territories of the Indian Union, most of us think 
of the former as a colony of Portugal. When we look 
at Goa from that aspect, there crowd upon us all those 
sinister associations of exploitation and opprassion 
which are bound up with the concept of colonialism as 
understood by the Asiatic or African mind. This train 
of thought supplies what we may call the sentimental 
mainspring of our desire to free Goa, apart from the 
strategrc and practical advantages from the view-point 
of defence and commerce to be derived by annexation. 
We then come to look upon Goa in a sentimental way 
as a land debarred from sharing with us the joys of 
independence, a land left behind by the historie move- 
ment of self-determination which has swept off or 
shaken to their feundations the Colonial Empires in 
the Continent of Asia, Basing ourselves on such or 
similar premises, we have tried to persuade ourselves 
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that our Goan brethren on the other side of the border 
do need and must be given a helping hand to get rid of 
the white mailed fist which deprives them of their 
freedom. 

But how many of us have fairly addressed ourselves 
to this question : Is Goa a colony of Portugal in the 
sinister sense which we have come to attach to that 
term? Very few. Yet the question must needs be 
answered dispassionately. We need not subscríbe blindly 
to the Portuguesa constitutional doctrine, so eloquently 
expounded by Salazar, of the overseas Portuguese pos- 
sessions being but parts or Provinces of metropolitan 
Portugal. But we must recognise the great differences 
in history and character which exist between the Portuy^ 
other Western powers, if we are to understand the phe- 
nomenon of Goans themselves being amused by our 
anxiety to líberate them. 

To understand the differences let us take a peep 
into the history of the acquisition of Goa by the Por¬ 
tuguese. And let it be made clear that we need not be 
admirers of the Portuguese in order to appraise the 
correct worth of their achievements in hisitory. 

Unlike índia, Goa has enjoyed for four centuries a 
civilization which has produced a characteristíc type of 
people. These people are citizens of a Nation in which 
they are integrated with a common form of government 
and enjoying the same rights and privileges as their 
Lisbon-born compatriots. 

The arrival and settlement of the Portuguese in 
índia is an impressive sequence of daríng and tenacity, 


if we remember that they changed the map of the world 
by overooming the mystery of strange and unknown seas. 

In July 1497 Vasco de Gama (after whom the admi- 
nistrative headquarters of Murmugão are named) sailed 
from Portugal on his voyage to índia and arrived at 
Calicut in May of the following year after rounding the 
coast of África and thus opening a sea route to índia. 
Until the arrival of the Portuguese, Goa, with the rest 
of índia, was the victim of a veritable chain of vicissi¬ 
tudes. Having been under Mohamedan rule since 1310, 
Goa carne under the domination of Raja Banavasi of 
Bisnagar and remained in the hands of the Hindus until 
1470. In that year i,t again fell to the Mohamedans and 
when in 1489 Yusuf Adil Khan established his dynasty 
in Bijapur, Goa became a target of rival ambitions. 

Afonso de Albuquerque found Goa in a disorganísed 
condition with religious strifes and anarchy rampant 
all over. On behalf of Portugal Albuquerque took pojsses- 
sion of Goa itwice. The first time he was helped by a 
Hindu Chiei of Honavar, named Timoja, of princely 
origin, whom Albuquerque made the Governor of the 
Island, When Albuquerque reconquered Goa, even then 
it was a Hindu, Captain Mel Rao (Madhav Rao),, mem- 
ber of a ruling family, who was appointed to the post 
of Governor. On both occasions Albuquerque delivered 
the Hindu population from the Muslims and established 
in Goa a government of the people for the people. In 
íact, Portugal governed, but the local population admi- 
nistered their own affairs. And thus ,not merely by 
conquering lands but capturing hearts, a territorial 
expansion of Goa began with the annexatíon of adjoín- 
ing territories by voluntary agreement with their 
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trtroers that the oíd conquered Goa of 1510 becaffle 
what it is to-day—a new Goa double or more its ori¬ 
ginal territorial size. 

After many naval encounters with the Sultan of 
Gujrat dating from 1509, Bahadur Shah ceded Biu to 
the Portuguesa for Services rendered to him by them 
in recovering parts of his Kingdom which the Moguls 
had wrested from him. Daman was taken in 1558 and 
ín the year 1780 Madhav Rao, who still hoped to rule 
Daman, gave.up his rights to it bey a Treaty signed in 
Poona. 

To the people of índia the Portuguese opened the 
gates of Western civilization —or at least were pioneers 
in doing so. To a few in índia they brought the Catholic 
missionary zeal. But they brought something more, 
probably far more important than light and faith. They 
brought a civilization of their own which they spread 
all over their possessions in índia—a civilization based 
on nondiscrimination of races which appears to have 
antagonized Portugal with other European Powers but 
made her a small nation with vast overseas territories. 

' If Portugal is small today, it is because it embarked on 
a policy of creating miniature Portugals in other parts 
of the world —a vivid and eloquent example of which 
is Goa. 


We have a confirmation of this in the policy of 
free marriages between Portuguese and Goans insti- 
tuted by Albuquerque which destroyed any ideas of race 
superiority. 

We alao find a further confirmation of the Portu- 
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guese methods of equality in the appointment of Goans 
for higher posts in Portugal and in all her possessions 
and in the gradual measures of equality to enforce their 
fraternal policy which we shall presently take note of. 

Throughout ithe Portuguese possessions Goans have 
occupied the highest administrative and judicial posts 
from Govemors of Provinces to Chief Justices. There 
was a Goan Governor of Macau in 1824, a Goan Gover- 
nor of Quelimane, Tete and Sofala in 1888, a Goan 
Governor of Goa in 1843, a Goan Governor of Angola 
in África in 1917 and a Goan Governor of Timor in 
1933. There was a galaxy of Goan Judges and Goan 
Mterary and scientific men, who were honoured not only 
in the land of their birth but in Portugal itself. As far 
back as 1839 Dr. Isidoro Ernilio Batista, a Goan of 
Loutulim,was Professor of Technology in the Polytech- 
nícal Institute of Lisbon. Similarly, Dr, Gama Pinto 
was the founder of the Institute of OpMhalmology and 
Dr. Alfredo da Costa made a name in the Matemity 
Hospital in Portugal. In the military sphere also, when 
Goa had its own army, the Goans had ample opportunities 
to distinguish themselves (*). When the British had not 
given índia a semblance of legislative representation, 
Goa had about the year 1826 two lembers of Parlia- 
ment in the National Assembly in Portugal. And, when 
under the British hegemony we Indians were struggling 
as clerks, there was a Goan Minister in the Portuguese 
Cabinet and a Goan as Ambassador for Portugal in Ar¬ 
gentina. 


(*) Vide ^aldanlm; A Short History of Goa, pp. 1&5 to 1S8, 
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The poliey of political and social equality faund a 
permanent expression in the «diplomas.» and the Koyal 
decrees, charters and legislativo measures which were 
granted and enacted by Portugal from time to time for 
the benefit of her overseas possessions including Goa. 
So far as Goa is concerned, we have as early as 1526 the 
two diplomas called the Foral dos Usos e Costumes and 
the Foral dos Foros e Contribuições. These diplomas 
represented an organic charter of the Hindu Institutions 
in Portuguese Goa —a code of administrative, financial 
and judicial regulations for the Hindus. Side by side 
those Goans who had adopted the Christian faith, began 
to be socially, politically and juridically assdmilated to 
the citizens of Portugal. 

Then carne the liberal regime of one of the greatest 
statesmen of Portugal, Marquis de Pombal, Prime Minis- 
ter of King Josaph I, who promulgated what is histori- 
cally known as the Pombaline Charter declaring all the 
natíves of Portuguese índia equal in law to those born 
of the Portuguese in Portugal as well as enacted a series 
of measures conducive towards establishing respect for 
the usages of the Indian population and equalhty in 
Service conditions. Ámong others, the Royal Ordinance 
dated 2nd, April 1761 is both illustrative and illuminat- 
ing and worth quoting from. It applied to the Chrisitians 
of Portuguese índia and declared that all His Majesty’s 
Christian Vassals born in East índia and Dominions 
«Shall enjoy the same Honours, pre-eminence, preroga- 
tives and privileges as the Nationals of this Kingdom, 
wíthout the slightest difference, being regarded from 
now on, a,s qualified for all their Honours, dignities, 
employments, posts, offices and jurisdíctions» and fur- 


ther directed the Viceroys and Ministers and Officials 
«that they give preference to such natives of the respec¬ 
tiva territories as show themselves apt in examinations 
for the aforesaid honours, dignities, employments, posts 
and offices, on pain of My considering Myself very ill 

served by the contrary....» The Ordinance also 

provided for severe penalties for those persons «of 
whatsoever State or condition he be, who despises, or 
makes distinction in his treaitment of and civility towards 
the aforesaid natives of índia, or their sons or descen- 
dants, calling them blacks, or halfbreeds, or applying to 
them other similar hateful and contemptuous names, or 
who endeavours on such pretexts ito unfit them for the 
honours, dignities, employments, posts, offices and 
jurisdictions, in conformity with their different qualifi- 
cations, Services and the merit they have obtained.» 

The Constitutional Charter of 1852 gave all inhabi- 
tants of Portuguese índia absolute equality in political 
rights. And, lastly, in 1910 when the Portuguese Repu- 
blic carne in and Portugal became a secular staite all 
political prejudicas on religious grounds were removed 
and Christians and Non-Chrístians are today aJI citizens 
of Portugal enjoying the same rights. and privileges as 
the natives of that country. 

This fraternal itreatment slowly but surely engender- 
ed in the people of Goa the feeling that above all they 
were Portuguese and belonged to the Lusitanian family. 

In the history of Portuguese índia there were, of 
course, gloomy periods when condemnable excesseg were 
practised such as the persecultion of Hindus on religious 
grounds. lt was the work of some Portuguese unfit for 
the mission assigned to them. There were also rebellions 
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in Goa, like the famous revolt of the Pintos of Candolim 
and the revolt of the Ranas. But, one has to remember 
that these have been normal phenomena in the evolution 
of Europe, America and Asia. We know of no country 
in the world in which religious and political upheavals 
have not taken place. Also in the administration of Por¬ 
tugal ad her possessions odious Laws have been promul- 
gated, but they have all been repealed in due time—the 
natural consequence of political changes occurring in all 
Governments. Political parties may make and break 
cabinets, but the principies goveming a Nation must 
triumph over the passing accidents of history. 

No doubt, the history of Portuguese overseas pos¬ 
sessions has its fair share of dark pages stained wíth 
dreadful deeds along with golden pages of glorious 
achíevsments. But can we not say the same of the history 
of any country of importance including ours during the 
corresponding periods? 

The Portuguese went to the East with religious, 
political and commercíal designs. But this did not imply 
mere conquest of territories or subjection and exploita- 
tion of its inhabitants. They míngled by blood and senti- 
ment with the local people and, «with a life in common 
with them, created a New World for themselves.» 


But 400 years. ago the Portuguese took, Goa and 
they are today not takíng but actually contributing a 
substantial parí: of ever y libra of Goan economy. Goa 
separated herself.from the rest of the Indían continent 
and forged links which bound her across the seas to 
other portions of the Portuguese land$ and formed with 
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them a permanent and indissoluble political, social and 
moral whole. 

t The Portuguese cama to índia to stay. They had to 
give up most of what they had conquered in índia but 
today they are fighting that «Goa may continue to be 
the memorial of Portuguese discoveries and a small 
hearth of the spirit of the West in the East.» 

Those are the words of Salazar, but they find today 
an echo in the heart of every Goan who counts in Goa. 
To such, Goa represents a unique fusion of the cultures 
of the East and the West acoomplished by the toil of 
four centuries. 


IV 

GOA AND COLONIALISM 
Political Aspect. 

In the last Chapter we examined the racial or ethnic 
aspect of the so-called eolonialism of the Portuguese in 
Goa. We may pursue the matter a little further to probe 
into what is of live interest for us today—the political 
aspect of that eolonialism. 

As istated bfore, it is claimed that the people of Goa 
live in a purely colonial regime, that they are subjected 
to oppression, without a shrad of political freedom, and 
would like to rid themselves of the oppressor. At the 
out-set, however, one curious fact strikes an observer 
of Goa affairs, namely, that the desire such as it is for 
liberation of Goa has its birth-place in Bombay and its 
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cradle in the New Delhi Secretariai where it has been. 
nursed into the howling brat we see. No such desire has 
been expressed in any seriou» protests or internai 
risings by Goan Nationals. A líberation movement by a 
few Goans in Bombay, mostly Indian Nationalist by 
birth, naturalisation or domicile, does not mean anything 
to any one who seriously applies his mind to this 
question. 

It has not been established, though repeatedly alleged, 
that the true feelings of Goans in Goa are made impos¬ 
sible of expression by force of authority. No coercion 
by a State can prevent a fermentative process from 
manifesting itself in some form or the other and Goans 
are not devoid of intelligenoe and courage not to have 
seen and leamt from their neíghbours that passive 
resístance is a powerful weapon whích undermined the 
strength of the British rule in índia. 

Liberation propagandists, disappointed at not obtain- 
ing any response from Goan nationals, have unearfhed 
some imaginary revolutions and rebellions in the distant 
past of Goa. In the dim past many things oonld have 
happened which do not justify the present daims of 
the liberators or of the Union of índia to liberate those 
who have not asked for their liberation and for protect- 
ing those who have not asked for any protection. But 
they will be disappointed again, these propagandists, if 
they go into the veracity of historie facts about Goa 
and reali&e that in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
túrias some outbreaks occured in the Novas Conquistas, 
the then newly annexed territories of Goa, from bands 
of outlaws who lived in forests and were descendants 
of a tribe whích during the Hindu and Mahomedan 
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dynasties lived on pillage and plunder and continued 
their axploits during the Portuguese rule. They were not 
subjugatad by arms, but a Portuguese prince came to 
Goa to meet them and won them over by persuasion. 
There were also during the eighteenth century one or 
two military revolutions in Goa such as occur in eyery 
country even in present times, when the military power 
obtains the upper hand and therefore an opportunity to 
change a govemmmt which is not of their ilk. 

If by colonialism is meant a subjection of one people 
or race by another in order to exploit the former for 
the benefit of the latter, there is no subjugation or 
exploitation in Goa. There is equality of rights and a 
generous contribution from Portugal towards the coun- 
try’s déficits and needs. Never was a rupee taken from 
Goa to the Portuguese Treasury and yet thousands 
allowed to be semt for investment to índia by Indian 
businessmen. 

.The Portuguese territorial possessions in índia are 
in point of area but the insignificant percentage of 0.18 
per cent of the total, area of Portuguese territories. The 
population in Goa, Daman and Diu representg 3 per 
cent of the population of Portugal and its overseas pos¬ 
sessions, The trade between Metropolitan Portugal and 
the «Estado da índia» represents 0.75 per cent of Metro¬ 
politan trade. It appears that Metropolitan PortugaTs 
share in the trade of Goa, Diu and Daman does not 
exceed 10 per cent of imports and 0,5 per cent of ex¬ 
porta. It further appears that our Union of índia 
accounts for about 20 per cent of the imports and over 
40 per cent of the exports of Portuguese índia. 

There are about 4500 Goan Civil Servants in Portu- 
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guese índia, whilst those who come from Metropolitan 
Portugal are said to amount to a few dozen. As against 
this it is pointed out that there is a substantial number 
of Goans in Portugal itself who hold public offices or 
pursue libera] professions and are allowed to do so as 
equals. The fact seems to be incontrovertible that Goa 
is not a source of employment for the sons of Portugal, 
but that, on the other hand, the whole of Portugal includ- 
ing its overseas possessions in Asia and África is open 
to and flooded with the sons of Goa. 

It is notorious, and we need not cite figures to prove, 
that the budgetary resources of Goa are supplemented 
by payments from Portugal and these resources are 
devoted to Services in Portuguese índia. Goa figures 
rather prominently on the liability side of the budget of 
Portugal and has always been a liability in the past. 
No wonder that at a criticai time in the financial condi- 
tion of Portugal, a Portuguese Marquis complained to 
Lord Howard that índia was ruinous. 

★ 

We are familiar with the repulsive aspects of colo- 
nialism often clothed with cant about «Mandatos» and 
«International responsibility towards the colonial peo- 
ples.» Even the principies of colonial trusteeship as 
envisaged by the defunct League of Nations and now by 
the Charter of the United Nations and the San Francisco 
Conference of 1945 are in actual execution open to suspi- 
cion, since the Trustees have in some cases taken upon 
themselves the right to decide if a certain ferritory is 
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or is not in a position to attain political or administrative 
autonomy. 

However, when examined in the light of those 
abstract principies, the Portuguese colonial policy, barr- 
ing some aberrations, can be said to be creditable on the 
whole to the Portuguese Nation. Certainly, the Portu- 
guesé did not indulge in the cant about intemational 
responsability. But in organising the overseas posses- 
sious they kept in view certain fundamental principies. 
First, they respected local institutions and creeds; 
secondly, they favoured mixed marriages in order to 
establish racial non-discrimination; and, thirdly, they 
tried to assimilate the indigenous society to the customs 
and the social regime of Portugal. Whether looked at 
from the racial or the political aspect, the ainm underly- 
ing Portuguese policy appears to be clear. The aim was 
unity of the overseas possessions with Portugal. 


Can we then wonder that, with the policy of racial 
and political fusion steadfastly carried out through long 
centuries and apparent today in the ereation of a type 
of people in Goa differenifc from those of the Indian 
Union, the Goans should turn to Portugal acrosis the 
seas rather than to our land across the border and con- 
sider themselves established members of the Lusitanian 
family rather than aspire to membership of the family 
of States within the Indian Union 
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V 

GOA AND COLONIALISM 
Economic Aspecí 

Portugal has been charged with economic exploita- 
tion in Goa. It has been affírmed that «the trade policy 
of Goa is determined in Lisbon in the sole interests of 
Portugal» 0). 

I believe that such statements by writers with half 
digested knowledge of facts have tended more to irritate 
Goans than any other type of propaganda. The' Goans 
do not deny the existence of icertain hardstiips in Itheir 
economic policy. But then those hardships are a good 
deal minimísed by the fact that they have a Government 
which govems the least. And the Goans are not slow to 
point to the economic hardships which proclaim themsel- 
ves loudly on the other side of the frohtier. They are 
quick to retort that in Goa there is food for everybody 
in normal conditions and a roof to oover everyone in 
contrast to the thousiands of roofless indigents wander- 
ing about in abject poverty in the Union Iterritories and 
to the teeming míllions of índia that go with one meai 
aday. 

It is true that Goa has been in need of financial 
help for her maintenance and still needs that help for 
her progress and which Portugal is giving her volunta- 
rily. As somebody sai d, Portugal fills that Pocket with 


(i) Menon: Portuguese Pockets in Índia, p. 61. 
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many escudos. On the other hand, as pointed out in the 
previous Chapter, Portugal derives no benefit from 
Portuguese Indian trade. 

The internai financial situation of Goa has been 
for the last few years a balanced budget of about two 
hundred thousand contos (*). The balance of trade is 
passive: Imports run to about five hundred and fifty 
thousand contos, and exports to about three hundred 
and fifty thousand contos. The déficit is covered by 
means of other items in the balance of payments. 

Again, while the expenditures figuring in the budget 
of Goa are all spent, with the exception of a few contos 
contributed towards the cost of agencies functioning in 
Lisbon for the benefit of all the Overseas Provinces, 
for local administration and improvements, Portugal 
spends over seven thousand contos every year in the 
Portuguese «State» of índia and recently, as special aids 
for specific purposes, many tens of thousands of contos 
every year, 

The payments that Portugal is said to have made 
towards their liability covering déficits of the Marmu- 
gao Railway, amounts to two and a half million pounds 
sterling from 1881 to 1954. 

As also pointed out in the previous Chapter, the local 
financial resources supplemented by payments from 
Metropolitan Portugal are devoted almosit exclusively 
for the benefit of the local population. And in assessing 


(i) A conto is equivalent to £ 12.10 or roughly Rs. 175A A 
conto ís equal to 1000 escudos in Portuguese ourrency. A escudo 
is roughly equivalent to Rs. 0-2-9 or six escudos to Rs. 1/-. A 
libra is equal to 80 escudos or roughly Rs. 18-12-0. 
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values to the economic problem of Goa, we musit not 
forget that the Services 1 which. absorb a part of the 
resources are composed of about forty-five hundred 
Goans and further that a very large number of Goans 
hold post and pursue the Liberal professions in Portu¬ 
gal and her overseas possessions. 

We miMrt; not over-emphasise, as we have been doing 
in a rather irritafing fashion, the financial dependence 
of Goa on the Indian Union. 

The Union of índia accounts for 20 per cent of the 
total imports into Goa, comprising mainly of articles of 
ordinary consumption which can be easily procured from 
the fertile soil of Goa itself or brought into the country 
by sea. The recent irrigation plana of the Candeapur 
and Parodo canais together with the new methods of 
cultivation, which are being taken in hand by experts, 
might easily overcome the déficit of rice and other 
cereais and vegetables in a short time. A Port—one of 
the best on the coast — open to intemaJtional navigation 
far and near and already connected by Portuguese ship- 
ping with Portugal and its overseas possessions and in 
cordial commercial relations with Pakistan and Ceylon, 
could even supply us with rice and t sugar which we have 
yet to procure from outside. 

' There is no prohibition of any type in Goa. Liquor 
foreign or local, is abundant and cheap and yet moderar 
tely used. Meat can be had in Goa and can be brought 
from Austrália. There is no prohibition to bring up 
one’s children in any language one chooses and that too 
very economically too, because education in Goa is free. 
Iit has been free always and in existence perhaps long 
before there was any settled educational policy in British 
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índia. There are about 500 teaching establishments in 
Goa, primary, secondary and technical, with a total of 
40,000 enrolled students, and these sttudents are granted 
facilities to proceed to University courses in Portugal 
with free passages. It will surprise many that the Me¬ 
dicai School in Goa is the oldest of its kind in the whole 
of índia. 

The social type that the Portuguese have created in 
Goa has its social needs satisfied in cheapness and 
abundance of goods that are considered luxury in our 
Union and therefore either not available or obtainable 
ait a very high priice. Children in Goa play with beautiful 
but cheap toys, the same on which the Indian customs 
would levy an oppressive luxury duty ad valorem. 

Life is cheap in Goa. In their economic littleness they 
live economically contented. 

In addition, there is an invisible treasure in Goa— 
the Emigration— which suports Goa in two ways: by 
discongesting the density of the population and helping 
financially those that the emigrants have left behind. 
Emigration is a natural phenomenon, a necessary evil, 
which occurs in almost all countries in the world; especi- 
ally in índia, whose emigrated population is a source of 
anxiety to us in Ceylon and South África. 


CULTURE 

Even a casual visitor to Goa cannot but observe the 
Cultural affinity of Goa with Portugal. It is a pheno- 
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meaon which deserves serious study at the hands of 
those who would try to understand 'the Goan people. 


Tho Portuguese do not appear to have planned a 
cultural conquest of Goa as the British did of the peoples 
they governed in Indía. What the Portuguese aímed at 
and achíeved was a cultural assimilation and unity. 

We have said that the Portuguese came to índia foi 
cornmerce and tfriendahip—ideais which did not neces- 
sarily imply conquest of territories or subjection of their 
inhabitants. 

Portuguese índia with a population of 600,000 is 
partly Christian and partly Hindu by a half to half 
proportion —a proportion which tilts in favour of the 
Christians if the thousands of Goan rnimigrants, who 
still retaint their Portuguese nationalíty, are taken into 
account. The Christians are an oríentalized Neo-latin 
type, The Hindus, by reason of their customs and usages 
having been protected by a special Portuguese law and 
by the fact that they constantly intermingled with their 
neighbouring co-religionists, did not integrate so muich 
in the sociological ethnography of Goa and it cannot be 
said that the process of lusitanisation is complete in 
them. But, it is poimted out, the Hindus of Portuguese 
índia, linked by centuries of política! tradition to things 
Portuguese, are & Portuguese type. Á particular system 
of Government and certain environment prevaíling for 
centuries naturally changes the character of a people 
and the Hindus of Goa definitely differ frora Hindus 
inhabiting the adjoining territories. One has to meet 
them to .noitice their Western mannerism, one has to 
enter the homes of the prominent amongst them to find 
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in them a past or present Portuguese Baron, a Viscount 
or at least a Knight Commander with the «venera» dis- 
played in a conspicuous place by the side of a photo- 
graph of the President of the Portuguese Eepublic. 

Goans as a result of a cultural process of centuries 
are different from their neighbours. They generally feel 
that Goa cannot therefore merge if it is going to preserve 
its soul, its identity, its ethos. They know that índia has 
throughout its hoary past absorbed several cultures and 
passed them through the filter of Hinduism. From the 
Aryans to the Greeks, from the Greeks to the Persians, 
they came and conquered and were conquered and 
absorbed, exóept the Muslims. Pakistan was the result of 
the fear that Muslims had of being politically dominated 
and culturally absorbed by the Hindus. 

Our own Government implicitly recopised the cul¬ 
tural distinction between the Goans and !the peoples of 
the Indian Union when it once stated that «The Govern¬ 
ment of índia demands a transfer of Portuguese posses-, 
sion,s in índia with ithe guarantee of respecting their 
culture, language, laws and customs and not to change 
them without their consent.» 


Look at any facet you like of Goan life and you will 
see Portugal deeply reflected in it. Ethnically and cultu¬ 
rally, the Goans have been moulded to the Lusitanian 
type and true to that type they remain by tradition 
and choice. 








IX 


CONCLUSION 

To the reader the inferences and conclusions which 
the foregoing pages point to must be obvious. They are: 

(») that the Goans, by reason of their culture and 
tradition, look upon themselves as a national 
entity distinot from the people of índia; 

(ü) that the Goans are overwhelmíngly against the 
integration or merger of Goa into the Union of 
índia, partly because of the fear of losing their 
identíty and partly because of the fear of an 
adverse effect of the policies of the Indian 
Union on their,social and economic strueture. 

Our observations also point to the fact that there 
exists a politically mature class amongst Goans who 
desire some form of fiscal and administrative autonomy 
for Goa with such constitutional and other ties with 
Portugal as may be compatible with that autonomy. 

If these conclusions correctly represent the Goan 
political standpoint, as we believe they do, them the 
proper attitude to be taken by our Government towards 
Goa and her aspirations seems to be pretty clear. 

To begin with, we have to shed the ridieulous pose 
of active sympathisers with the movement for liberation 
of Goa, because no such movement in fact exists. Far 
pref erable in its downrightness would be the use of naked 
force to incorporate Goa into the Indian Union to pro- 
longation of the present farce with the marionettes who 
pass off as Nationalist Goans. 












